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ADVERTISEMENT. 

It may be necessary to state that this little book is not a 
fictitious narrative. It is, substantially ^ a record of conversa. 
tions and incidents, which really occurred ; though it is not 
pretended that the precise words of the dialogue, or the very 
circumstances of the narrative are always preserved. ThiS| 

in a record penned several years after the events it narrates, is 
evidently impossible. It is sufficient to its essential truth 
that similar incidents and conversations occurred, and that the 
general progress and result are correctly described. 

L.P. H. 
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THE PASTOR'S DAUGHTER. 



CHAPTER I. 



"I am &r fltmi tUnldiiff that the Spirit of God doM not manifeit itaelf ki 
•hfldmit in a fei7 ttrikinr maimer, and atavery eulj age." 

Maria was the daughter of a clergyman, who 
resided in a pleasant town in America. Of his 
character I will only say that earth has rarely 
witnessed a more lovely exemplification of the 
principles of the Christian religion. 

My reasons for supposing that an account of the 
Tarious states of mind through which Maria pass- 
ed, preparatory to her hecoming a disciple of 
Christ, may henefit other young persons, are seve- 
laL The feelings which she expressed in con- 
Tersation with her father, and the ohjections which 
she brought forward, are, doubtless, substantially 
the same which are felt and urged by all who. 
reflect upon the subject of religion, for any con- 
siderable time, before they yield their hearts to its 
influence. To such, it may be of service to find 
their objections answered, their excuses shown to 

be groundless, the artifices of their hearts exposed* 

2 



14 THE PASTOR'S DAUGHTER. 

and the motives to repentance and submi 
urged upon them. Those who have never re 
ed upon the subject may be led to do so, by rca 
of the interest which she felt, and the resi 
this interest. 

If it should be thought that the observation 
tributed to Maria indicate more maturity of r 
and greater command of language, than coul 
expected in a child at her age, it should be rer 
bered that she was the eldest child of the fai 
and as such received a large share of attention 
both her parents : that her &ther, in particula 
voted much time to her instruction, and tha 
united to an inquiring and eager mind, a grea 
of reading, all which circumstances conspi; 
hasten the development of her powers. 

Maria's interest in the subject of religio' 
menced at a very early age. I do not kn' 
does any one, how early. When she was ' 
two and three years old, she would sit or 
stool, at her father's feet, with the tears roll 
her cheeks, while he talked to her of the 
of her heart, and the impossibility of 
being happy till it was changed. The 
incident occurred when she was about 
a half old. She had been sick for sor 
had been rocked to sleep in the crar 
now so &r recovered that her mothc 
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THE PASTOR'S DAUGHTER. 15 

proper for her to sleep up stairs. Anticipating some 
objection to this measure on the part of the child, 
she began to talk to her as she lay in the cradle, 
about being good, telling her that this was the only 
way to be happy, &.c. Maria suddenly asked, in 
the quick way in which she commonly spoke, " Ma, 
how can I be good ?" 

Her mother told her she must nave a new heart. 

" How can I have a good heart ? I will take out 
my naughty heart," said she, untying her frock, 
"and stamp on it, and beat it — will that make it 
good ?" 

Her father, coming in at this moment, heard the 
question. 

•• No, my daughter," said he, " you cannot make 
your heart good." •. 

" You, then, pa. Didn't pa make his new heart ? 
didn't ma make hers 7 didn't Phebe make hers ?" 

" No, nobody but God can make new hearts ; and 
if you want one you must ask him." 

After some more conversation of this sort, her 
mother carried her up to bed. When she was 
about leaving her, she said, " Has my little daughter 
any thing to say to her mother ?" hoping Maria 
would ask her to pray ; but, instead of this, she 
clasped her hands, and looking up to heaven with 
ra expression of the greatest seriousnelto and ear* 
neatness, she said, 
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** Please, great Papa up in heaven, take away the 
naughty out of my bosom." 

For two or three months after this there wa? so 
remarkable a change in Maria's disposition, she 
was so much more gentle and yielding, that her 
parents almost began to hope that the infantile pe- 
tition had been heard. 

Maria was of a very inquisitive temper, and this 
disposition was never checked by a refusal on the 
part of her parents to answer her inquiries, though 
she uttered them with a rapidity and eagerness 
which hardly allowed time for reply. One Sabbath, 
her fathet, feeling unable to preach from illness, her 
mother was lamenting the necessity he was under 
of going into the pulpit, when Maria said quickly, 

" Why doesn't uncle preach ?" 

'* Because he is not a minister," said her mother ; 
"nobody can preach but ministers." 

" What is a minister ? How came there to be any ^ 
ministers ?" 

Her father explained to her, that other ministers 
ordained them, or set them apart, by laying on of 
hands and prayer. 

" They couldn't make the jfirst minister so, I 
know. Who made the jfirst one ?" 

Her father then related to her the account of the 
sending forth of the apostles, and the conversion 
and ministry of Saul of Tarsus. 
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•'What, that wicked Saul, that wanted to kill 
David ? I thought he was a wicked man when 
he died." 

" No, not that Saul, but another." 

" Well, why didn't God make that Saul a good 
man ? Why don't he make every body good ?" 

When Maria was nearly three years old, she 
refused to say, Please, mother, on one occasion 
when she had been directed to do so. Her mother 
reasoned with her for some time, but finding it in- 
effectual, she directed Maria to go into the closet 
There she remained for half an hour, without 
giving any signs of a willingness to obey. Her 
mother said to the domestic, loud enough for 
Maria to hear, "You may cover up the fire, 
Nancy, it is time to go to bed." The little girl 
thought she was to spend the night in the closet 
•• O, dear!" said she, in a piteous tone, "T wish I 
could say. Please, mother." 

Just then her father came in, and heard how 

matters stood. He took Maria from the closet, 

put on her cloak and bonnet, opened the street 

door, and led her out on the steps. " There," said 

he, "Maria may go away; we don't want any 

little girls here who won't mind their mothers." 

The child stood for a moment confounded ; then 

burst into tears, and sobbed out, " Please, mother !" 

A few months afterward, she received a lesson 

2* 



18 THE PASTOR'S DAUGHTER. 

which might have cured her of believing herself 
wiser than any body else. Her mother was pick- 
ling some peaches, and had just taken them from 
the salt and water with which they had become 
tiioroughly impregnated, when Maria came into the 
kitchen, and asked for one. She had eaten ripe 
peaches, in their natural state, and supposed these 
to be of the same kind. In va;D was she assured 
that they were not good to eat, that they were both 
bitter and salt; in short, worse than any medicine 
she had ever tasted : Maria knew they were good, 
and knew she should like them. Finally, her 
mother told her she might have one on condition 
that she should eat the whole, which she gladly 
promised to do. But no sooner had she taken a 
mouthful, than it was rejected with the greatest 
disgust. " I never tasted any thing so ugly in my 
life; mayn't I have sometmng to take the taste out 
of my mouth?" 

" No, my dear, you must eat it all ; you know 
that was the condition on which I gave it to you." 

Maria began to cry. " O, mamma, you won't 
make me eat that nasty thing ?" 

"Yes, Maria, you must abide by your own 
choice : you see now that you had better have be- 
lieved me." 

Maria was sure she never could get it down, 
are it would make het sick, it would kill her * 
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but her mother was fimi. At length, with the 
help of a piece of bread which her mother allow- 
ed hei, and with tears and sighs, the nauseaiis 
moTsel was &irly swallowed; but Maria did not 
soon forget the lesson it had taught bee. 

Another time she came sobbing to her father, 
and told him she was afraid heaven was not so 
happy a place as it was supposed to be. 

" Why, my dear, what makes you think so 1" 

" Because, papa, if it ia, what made the angeLi 
sin? They were happy, and they knew they 
were happy, didn't they, papa? Then why should 
they sin?" 

Ab she grew up, she proposed, at different times, 
all the objections which have been urged by cavil- 
lers and objectors against religion ; thus proving, 
IS her fether observed, that they have their origin 
in the heart, not in the bead. 

Maria had been taught to repeat Miss Taylor's 
Hymn, beginning, " Pride, ugly pride," and its 
meaning had been explained to her.' One morn- 
ing, before she wqs up, her father was disturbed by 
■tnuige sounds, which seemed to proce<^d from the 
adjoining room, where Maria and hei lit le brother 
slept On going to ascertain the cause, he found 
her, and the little boy, at her instigation, with two 
sticks, employed in beating the pillows with great 
Tehemrace and indignation. He inquired what 
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20 THE PASTOR'S DAUGHTER. 

offence they had committed ; and was gravel 
formed by Maria that they were " making beli 
the pillows were pride, and so they meant to 
them a good beating. Maria seemed to feel 
she had achieved quite a conquest in this way 
her parents inclined to the opinion that the < 
tisement inflicted on the pillows had tended : 
to their detriment, than to the increase of hun 
in the children. As the hymns are very | 
and not very often to be met with, I will i 
them. 

THE WAY TO FIND OUT PRIDE. 

" Pride, ugly pride, sometimes is seen, 
In haughty looks and lofty mien ; 
But oft'ner it is found that pride 
Loves deep within the heart to hide : 
And while the looks are mild and fair, 
It sits and does its mischief there. 
Now if you really wish to find 
If pride be lurking in your mind, 
Inquire if you can bear a slight. 
Or patiently give up your right. 
Can you submissively consent 
To take reproof and punishment, 
And feel no angry passions start. 
In any corner of your heart 1 
Can you with frankness own a crime, 
And promise for another time 1 
Or say youVe been in a mistake. 
Nor try some poor excuse to make. 
But freely own that it was wrong 
To argue for your side so long 7 
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Flat contradiction can yon bear, 

When you are right, and know yon aret 

Nor flatly contradict again, 

But wait, and modestly explain, 

And tell your reasons one by one, 

Nor think of triumph when you've donel 

Can you, in business or in play, 

Give up your wishes, or your way 7 

Or do a thing against your will. 

For some one who is younger still. 

And never try to overbear, 

Or say a word that is not fairl 

Does laughing at you in a joke. 

No anger nor revenge provoke: 

But can you laugh yourself, and be 

As merry as the company 7 

Or when you find that you could do 

By them as they have done by you. 

Can you keep down the wicked thought. 

And do exactly as you ought 7 

Put all these questions to your heart, 

And make it act an honest part ; 

And when they've each been fairly tried 

I think you'll own that you have pride ; 

Some one will suit you as you go. 

And force your heart to tell yon so ; 

But if the whole should be denied. 

Then you're too proud to own your pridtt * 

THE WAT TO CURE PRIDE. 

"Now I suppose that having tried, 
And found the secret of your pride, 
Tou wish to drive it from your heart, 
And learn to act a humbler part. 
Well, are yon sorry and sincere? 
rU try to help you then, my dear. 
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» 

And first, the best and surest way, 
Is to kneel down at once and pray. 
The lowly Savior will attend, 
And strengthen you, and be your friend. 
Tell him the mischief that you find 
For ever working m your mind, 
And beg his pardotfor the past, 
And strength Co overcome at last. 
But then you must not go your way, 
And think it quite enough to pray ; 
This is but doing half your task. 
For you must watch as well- as ask. 
You pray for strength, and that is right* 
But then it must be strength to fight ; 
For Where's the use of being strong, 
Unless you conquer what is wrong 1 
Then look within— ask every thought 
If it be humble as it ought. 
Put out the smallest spark of pride 
The very moment 'tis descried, 
And do not stay to think it o'^er, 
For while you wait it blazes more. 
If it should take you by surprise. 
And beg you just to let it rise, 
And proniise not to keep you long. 
Say, ' No^ the smallest pride is lorong. 
And when there's something so amiss, 
That pride says, ' Take offence at this* 
Then if you feel at all inclined 
To brood upon it in your mind. 
And think revengeful thoughts within, 
And wish it were not wrong to sin— 
O stop at once ! for if you dare 
To wish for sin, that sin is there ! 
'Twill then be best to go and pray 
That Grod would take your pride awayi 
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Or if just then yau cannot go, 

Pray in your heart, and God will knowi 

And beg hia mercy to imparl 

The beat of gifls— a humble heart. 

Remember too that yon muBt pray, 

And tvnlch, and labor, taeryday; 

Nor think il wearisome, or hud, 

To be/or erir on your guard. 

No — every morning must bsgia 

With resolutions not to sini 

And every evening recolteel 

How much you've failed in this respect 

Abk whether such a guilty heart 

Shmild ace a proud or humble part ; 

Or, Binco the Savior was ao mild, 

Inquire if pride becomes a child i 

And when all other means are tried. 

Be humble, that you've so much pride." 

It has been already mentioned, thai before Mana 
was three years old, she was very unwilling' to be 
convinced that she did not love God, and often 
wept because her father seemed to doubt this 
■flection. She observed one day, that " she wished 
the could die, and then her father would see hei 
fly right up lo heaTen like a little angel, and he 
would know she loved God." However, this 
.wore off; and for a year previous to the com 
loencement of our history, she manifested no par- 
ticular interest in the subject of religion, and had 
qaite forgotten her former conversations relating 
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to it. It will be seen that at this period, her im- 
pressions were revived. 

Our aim will not be to give a connected history 
of the progress of her mind, but merely to present 
conversations and imidents which occurred at 
intervals, afler she had attained the age of four 
years. 
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CHAPTJER II. 

*'Otir Teiy wiibes five as not our with." 

Little Maria sat on her cricket one day, look- 
ing very intently into the jfire, but not as if she saw 
it. Her eyes were fixed, and there was a half 
smile on her countenance, as if her thoughts 
were pleasantly occupied. 

"Maria, what are you thinking about?" said 
her father, at last. 

" O, papa," said the little girl, " I was thinking 
what if I was a fairy." 

" Well, and what if you were a fairy?" said her 
fiither. 

" Why then how nice it would be, papa. If I 

wanted to go any where, I should only have to 

wish, and then I should be there — and if I wanted 

a beautiful house, or a garden, or books, or any 

thing in the world, I should only have to stamp 

on the ground, and it would come right up. And 

Fye just thought of another thing, too ; I could do 

just what I liked all the time, and if ma wanted 

me to go up stairs for her, when I was reading, I 

could wUht and the things she wanted would 

comeL O, how funny it would be," continued she, 

3 
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bursting iDto^.a laugh, "to see the things come 
tumbling down stairs." 

Her father smiled, too. " This last is a very 
important consideration, to be sure," said he. 

•* O, it would be so nice. Don't you wish I was 
a feiry, papa ?" 

" No, my dear." 

" You don't, papa ! — well, I don't see why — ^you 
know you could have every thing you wanted, too; 
I would build you a fine house, a great deal better 
than this, and you should have as many books as 
you want to study, and horses and carriages to 
ride in, and every thing else. Now don't you 
wish so, papa?" 

" No, my dear." 

" How strange ! will you tell me why, papa?" 

'* One reason is, that I do not think all these fine 
things would make us any happier." 

" Not any happier, with every thing we wanted! 
papa, you grow stranger and stranger." 

" I do not suppose I can make you understand 
this, but if you live a few years longer, you will 
learn that our happiness is very little affected by 
such things." 

'*Why, papa, it seems to me that this is all 
which makes some people happier than others^' . 

" Then rich people are always happy, and poor 
ones alwi^ys unhappy. Is it so ?" 
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" No, papa, I ihink — I am sure it ia not. You 
know that little girl that was burnt ao dreadfully, 
and vfae very poor besides ; I am sure ehe seemed 
a ^reat deal happier than Mr. C. does, with all his 
money." 

" These two cases, then, seem to be exceptions 
to your rule." 

" O, papa, it will not do for a rule at all ; for 
now I think of a great many more just like them; 
80 I give up, papa, about moDeya making people 
happy. And yet," resumed she, after a pause, "I 
can't help thinking it would make me happy — 
there are so many things I want." 

" Will money buy every thing you want ?" 

" No, papa; but if I was a fairy, you know I 
could hare every thing, whether it could be 
bought or not — couldn't I?" 

" As I am not so well acquaiated with the 
powers of fairies as you seem to be, I will not un- 
dertake to answer that question." 

"O, papa, now you are laughing at me; but lam 
not 80 foolish as to suppose there are such things 
as ftiries — only »/ there were, and if I were one." 

" Two very important ifi. Suppose you were 
trying to fill up a pit, and it grew larger just as 
fiist as yon poured into it — would it eret be fnlll" 

■* No, papa," said fthria, wondering at what 
she thought a very irrelevant question. 
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** Weil, m]^fe^, to attempt to satisfy a person's 
desires is jastroce this ; for they increase as fast as 
tliiey are gratified, and the person is just as far from 
being satisfied as he was at the beginnibg." 

" I don't see how that can be." 

" How is it in your own case, Maria 7 you 
thought a month ago that you should be perfectly 
happy if you had as many books as your cousin 
Sarah ; your uncle made you a present of all Miss 
Edgeworth's stories for children, and now I want 
to know if you were as happy as you expected to 
be?" 

" I was at first, papa." . 

" I know that, my dear. I have not forgotten 
how you capered about, and shook the house in 
your joy ; but afler a little while, were you per- 
fectly satisfied ?" 

" No, papa ; I remember I began to wish that I 
had books enough to fill my little red library. 
And papa, I do believe, now I thinly of it, that it is 
always so ; for when uncle gave me a quarter of a 
dollar last fourth of July, I began to want more, 
though before I did not think any thing about it 
I thought if I had a whole dollar I should be satis- 
fied; but aflerwards I had a dollar for having my 
tooth out, I was not any more satisfied.", 

" Well, now you have only to put thousands of 
dollars in the place of one, and you will uiider 
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Stand how a rich man may be as dissatisfied with 
his condition as a poor one." 

" Papa," resumed Maria, after a pause, " if I be- 
lieved you ever so much, I do not think it would 
keep me from wishing for such things ; I want to 
be a fairy as much now as I did before." 

Her father smiled. ** So I suppose, my dear ; the 
reason is, that we do not fully believe what others 
tell us, till we have learned it by experience." 

" What is experience, papa ?" 

•* Look at your little brother : see how his mother 
is obliged to hold him back to prevent him from 
seizing the candle with his hands. Would you 
take hold of it if you were told you might ?" 

•* No, indeed, papa," said Maria, laughing. 

" Why wouldn't you ?" 

•* Because I should be burnt." 

•• How do you know you would be ?" 

" How do I know 1 why, I have always known 
it, I believe." 

•• No, indeed, my dear ; when you were at your 
brother's age, you would have put your hands into 
It if you had been permitted." 

** I suppose, then, you told me that it would bum." 

** Yes, I did, but that alone was not enough ; you 
never believed me fully till I held your finger so 
near the light that it became painful, and you were 
glad to draw it back; after that you never tried to 
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grasp the ligl^i^gain. That is learning by expe- 
rience" 

"Then should I have to be a fairy in order to 
learn by experience that it would not make me 
happy?" 

" Not exactly that If you learn by experience, 
as you grow up, that it does not always make you 
happy to have your wishes gratified, you will cbn- 
clude that it would be the same with that wish." 

" Then, papa, are there no people happy ?" 

** None that are perfectly happy, in this world, 
but some are much happier than others." 

" I suppose you mean Christians, papa." 

" Yes ; but even among those that are not Chris- 
tians, some are happier than others." 

" What is the reason, if being rich or poor does 
not make any .difference ?" 

** Some persons are disposed to be contented in 
any circumstances ; they are always cheerful and 
good-natured, and make every body around them 
happy. Others have a peevish, discontented dis- 
position, which would make them unhappy if they 
were masters of the world. You have seen exam- 
ples of both these kinds of persons." 

" Have I, papa ? who aje they, I wonder ? O, I 
know I Cousin Sarah is the one that is always so 
happy, and" — , 

" Well it is no matter who the other is. I hare 
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one more thing to tell you, and that is, that any 
place or situation looks pleasanter at a distance than 
near. Those persons whom you think the happiest, 
hav^e some secret troubles of which you know no- 
thing; and if you could change places with them, 
you would probably be glad to return to your own 
condition. When you are a little older, you shall 
read a fable on this subject that will amuse you, I 
think." 

** jO, papa, please to tell it to me, instead of letting 
me read it." 

" 1 will tell you a little about it. The fable sup- 
poses that Jupiter, being wearied with the com- 
plaints of mortals, gave them all leave to bring 
their calamities, and deposite them in a mass. So, 
there might be seen persons coming from every 
quarter, bearing loads on their shoulders, which 
they hastened to throw down as soon as they reached 
the appointed place. Most of the burdens consisted 
of some personal defect ; but no one took this op- 
partupity to get rid of his sins. There was a per- 
sonage named Fancy, with a mirror in her hand, 
who made herself very busy in the scene, causing 
each man's harden to appear much larger than 
before. After the grievances had been all deposited, 
Jupiter issued another proclamation, directing each 
one to take his choice from among the burdens 
thrown down by the others. I do not remember 
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the particular exchanges which were made, but 
they were very am using. One man who had thrown 
away a wooden leg went away with a hump on his 
back ; and a lady who had deposited her gray hairs, 
took in their stead a set of false teeth. But instead 
of being more contented, after these changes were 
completed, each one was more dissatisfied than at 
first. Groans and complaints were heard from all 
quarters, and when Jupiter again proclaimed that 
each man might resume his original burden, they 
all hastened to throw off* their loads. Then a per- 
son called Patience took her station by the heap, 
which immediately shrank to half its size. She 
then fitted each man's burden to his shoulder, and 
showed him how to carry it, and the whole assem- 
bly retired, much more contented than they came." 

" Thank you, papa, that is a very funny story j 
don't you know any more ?" 

Her father smiled. " You illustrate my remark, 
Maria, very well ; I have hardly finished one story 
and you require another. But you must wait till 
to-morrow." 




CHAPTER III. 

" Far fton andenUoding what is best for each other, we may be 
we do not undentiind it, even for ourselvet." 

The next day evening Maria waited patiently ■ 
till her father had finished an account he was 
giving her mother of something in which she did 
not feel interested, and then presented her request. 
" You know you said last night, papa, that I 
must wait till to-day for another story." 
" Well, my dear," said her father, smiling. 
"Well, papa, I thought that was the same as 
promising that you would tell me one to-day." 

"Pretty good reasoning, Maria; so I suppose I* 
nust tell you a story which I once read. 
" There were once three little silver trouts, who 
red in a stream of clear water, which ran be- 
7een two high green hanks. The hanks pro- 
wled it from the wind and storms, so that the 
ler was always smooth; and as the sun shone 
re, it was a very delightful place. Besides, 
te little fishes had plenty to eat and drink, and 
\ing to trouble them ; so that you would have 
€ted them to be perfectly happy. But alas 1 
B not so ; thess little trouts were so foolish as 
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to be discontented and unhappy, and God heei'^^ 
them complaining. So he told the little fisl:^^j^ 
that each of them might wish for whatever he 
pleased, and it should he granted. So the first 
little trout said, * I am tired of moping up here in 
the water, and of having to stay all the time in one 
place ; I should like to have wings, to fly in the 
air as the birds do, and go where I pleased.' 

" The next said, * I am a poor, ignorant little 
fish, and 1 do not know how to protect myself from 
danger; I should like to have a great deal ot 
knowledge, and understand all about hooks and 
nets, so that I might always keep out of danger.' 

" The other little ttrout said, • I too am a poor, 
ignorant little fish, and for that reason, I do not 
know what is best for me ; my wish is that God 
would take care of me, and give me just what he 
sees best for me ; I do not want any thing that he 
does not choose to give me.' 

** So God gave wings to the first, and he was 
very happy, and soared away into the air, and felt 
rery proud, and despised his companions whom 
he had left in the river. He liked so much to fly, 
that he flew away oflf, till he came to a great de- 
sert, where there was no water, nothing but sand 
as far as he could see. By this time he was tired 
of flying, and was faint and thirsty, but he could 
see no water. He tried to fly farther, but could 
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not ; his wings failed, and he fell down panting on 
the hot sand, where he died miserably. 

** And God gave the second little fish knowledge, 
as he had desired, and he understood all kinds of 
danger ; hut instead of being happier, he was all 
the time in terror. He was afraid to go into the 
deep water, lest the great fishes there should swal 
low him up ; and he was afraid to go into the shal- 
low water, lest it should dry up and leave hinL 
If he saw a fiy, or any thing that he would like 
to eat, he did not venture to touch it, lest there 
should be a hook concealed under it. So he pined 
away and died. 

" But God loved the other little trout, and took 
care of him, and kept him from all dangers, so 
that he was the happiest little trout that ever lived. 

" And now, which of the three fishejs was the 
wisest?" 

*' O, the last, papa. But I am sorry for the two 
poor little fishes that died. They were not much 
to blame, papa, after all ; they didn't know what 
would happen to them." 

" No, certainly they did not ; they were to blame 
for not being satisfied with what God had given 
them, and believing that he knew best." 

Maria thought for a few moments, then askeu 
for one more story. 

** Only one more, papa ; it is not late." 
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•* Well, my dear, I will tell you one more 
that must be the last. 

** There was once a little girl, who hac 
promise of going with her &ther and motl 
spend a few days in the country. She was i 
delighted with the plan, and for several days t 
of nothing else. She had read a story abou 
little lambs, called Peace and Inexperience 
she thought she should see some lambs jusi 
them. So impatient was she that she could h 
keep from crying, when she found that they 
to set off an hour later than she had sup{ 
When they arrived at the place they were { 
to visit, her father lifted her from the chaise 
hardly had her feet touched the ground, whe 
espied two or three dirty sheep in a pasture a 
way ofi; lyid exclaiming, * O, there's my Peac 
Inexperience!' she darted off in pursuit of 1 
Her father concluded to let her go on, and 
into the house ; but in less than half an hou 
little girl came back covered with mud, and 
a sorrowful countenance. 

•**Well, my dear,' said her father, *is the 
try as pleasant as you expected V ' 

•• * O, papa,' was the reply, * it is as differ( 
can be. I thought the lambs would be ] 
little white creatures, that would come wl: 
called them, and eat out of my hand. But in 
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of that, they are great, black, agly tbiogs, and when 
t tried to catch them they waddled off, and the 
more I called them, the faster they ran. Then 
instead of the pretty, green grass, it ia aJl just lilu 
a swamp, and I slipped dawn ever so many timei; 
and lost my shoes, and muddied my frock — I am 
sure I don't want to come to the country again.'" 

Maria hail listened, blusliing and smiling, to this 
Btory, and at its conclusion, she said : 

" O, papa, I know who you mean, but the rea- 
son I was so disappointed was, that all the books 
I had lead told about their snowy fieeces, and their 
playing and frisking about; so I thought it must 
be truci" 

" Yon will find out one of these days, that every 
thing in books is not true. And now, my dear, 
go to bed. Good night." 

** Good night, papa." 



CHAPTER IV. 

*' Mj ion, give me Udne heart.** 

" Pa," said Maria suddenly, one day after sh 
had been thinking for some time, " Pa, what doei 
heart mean 1 When you talk about my heart, ', 
can't think 'of any thing but those gingerbread 
hearts that we eat." 

" You know, dear, that your heart is not an^ 
thing which you can see." 

" O yes, pa, I know that, I know my heart is no 
like those, but I want to know what it is like." 

." You know there is something within yoi] 
which loves and hates; this something is your heail 
So when God says, *Give me your heart,' h 
means, * Love me.' " 

** Pa, it seems as if 7 wanted to love God, but 
don't know how." 

" You know how to love me, don't you V 

" O yes, papa." 

" But I never told you how to love me." 

'• O, but that is very different." 

" Different— ho w ?" 

" Why, papa, I see you, and know all about yo« 
and you love me." 
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" Do you love nobody that you have never aeen, 
Maria?" 

" I don't know, papa ; yee, to be sure, I love 
grandpapa, and uncle George, and aunt Caro- 
line. Bat then I have heard you talk about them, 
papa, and I know that you love them, and they have 
sent me presents." 

" So I have talked to you -about God, and you 
know that I love Him, and he has made you more 
presents than every body else in the world. Be- 
sides, you love people sometimes who have never 
^ven you any thing, and whom none of us have 
ever seen. Don't you remember little Henry and 
his bearer 1" 

" Yea, papa, I love Henry, I am sure." 

" You see then it is possible to love the charac- 
lers of people whom you have never seen. Now, 
the character of God is infinitely lovely ; He de- 
serves to be loved more than all other beings to- 
gether ; and if you love those who have been kind 
to you, only think what God has done for you, 
He gave you parents to take care of you, when yon 
could not lake caie of yourself; he has given yon 
food, and clothing, and health, and friends ; he has 
watched ovei you by night and by day, and when 
yon were sick he has made you well ; and now, 
when he comes to you, after all this, and says, ' My 
danghlei-, give me thine heart,' you say, ' No, I 
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can't, I donH know how ; I can love my father and 
mother, and brothers and sisters, but I cannot love 
God, who gave them all to me/ " 

" O, papa, I will, 1 do love him," replied Maria, 
with fervor. 

" Perhap3 you think so now, Maria," 

•* O, I shall always love him, I know I shall." 

Her father smiled. 

** Papa, you cannot see into my heart — ^how do 
you know that 1 do not love God ?" 

** Suppose you should come to me every day, and 
say, * Dear papa, how 1 love you,* and then go ngnt 
away and disobey me— pould I believe you?" 

" No, papa." 

"Well, dear, how can I believe that you love 
God, when I see you every day doing those things 
which he forbids f" 

Maria could not reply to this, and so the conver- 
sation closed. She was obliged to confess to her- 
self that her father had spoken the truth, but still 
she thought it no evidence that she did not love 
Gk>d. *' I never thought," said she to herself " that 
when I am cross to George, or any thing like that, 
I was sinning against God; at least, it never seemed 
as if He minded aliy thing about it ; and I did not 
think about His being so good either ; but now I 
remember it, I shall never do so again, and th^ 
pa will see that I love God." 



CHAPTER V. 

" If we had been in the days of our fathers, we would not have been p*r- 
takers with them in the blood of the prophets." 

Maria vvas surprised to find how much more 
difficult it was to "te good" than she had imagin- 
ed. It seemed to her that she committed even 
more faults than usual, now that she was particu- 
larly anxious to do well ; hut this was hecause she 
watched herself more narrowly than she had been 
accustomed to do. However, she was not dis- 
couraged during the first two or three days ; if she 
&iled one day, she began again the next; but at 
length she began to be impatient, and grew tired 
of such constant watchfulness. At length,' when 
her resolution was quite forgotten, and she had 
unconsciously relapsed into all her former habits, 
she was again led to reflection, by her father's 
account of the sufiTerings and death of Christ She 
listened with eager attention, and then, with a 
countenance full of horror and indignation, began 
to express her hatred of the Jews, and her pity for 
the Savior. 

" Papa, how long ago did Christ live?" 

** About 1800 years ago, my dear." 

4* 
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" O, pa, don't you wish you had been alive thent 
I am sure I wish I had. I would have given him 
my house, and my bed, and every thing I had, and 
Jien he would not have said, * The Son of roan 
hath not where to lay his head.' How I do wish 
I had lived then. And we would have kept those 
ugly, cruel Jews from killing him. O, how I 
hate them — don't you, papa ?" 

** I do not dare to say what I would have done, 
Maria : if we had lived when Christ did, we should 
probably have treated him as the Jews did." 

" Papa, you don't think that 1 should have help- 
ed to crucify Christ!'' 

**How can I disbelieve the Bible, Maria? and 
this tells us that all hearts are alike." 

" O, papa, I never — ^never" — ^but her sobs would 
not allow her to go on. 

" Maria, those same * ugly, cruel' Jews thought 
about themselves, just as you do about yourself 
They said,,* If we had lived in the days of our fa- 
thers, we would not have helped to kill the pro- 
phets.' And yet, you see, they did what was in- 
finitely worse." 

A pause. 

'* But, papa, I don't see what this has to do with 
me ; / have never done any such things." 

" My dear, you have had no opportunity to show 
your hatred and contempt of Christ in the \¥av 
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the Jews did; but have you not done it just bb 
plainly, in otlier ways} You say, bow you sbould 
have loved the Savior if you bad lived then ; 
why do you not love him now? You say, you 
would have given him every thing' you have ; but 
whm sacrifice have you ever made for him t You 
wiflh you had been one of his disciples ; but you 
disobey him every day. He requires the same 
things from you now, or some of them, that he did 
from bis disciples. When I see you governing 
your temper, becoming amiable, gentle, and sub- 
missive, and doing all in your power to please 
Christ, I shall be more ready to believe, that, if 
you had lived when he was on earth, you would 
have lefl all and followed him." 

Maria was nfiich distressed, and wept violently. 
She could not think her heart was so bad as her 
&tber represented it, and yet she dared not say so, 
while her conduct was no better. She remem- 
haced her former con ■'ersaiion with her father, 
and the transient eflorts to which it had given rise, 
and wondered how it happened that she had for- 
gotten them. However, she determined to " try 
again," and to begin the next morning — for Maria, 
like some older people, never dated her plans of 
nfonnation from the present moment — to do every 
thing which ahe thought would please Chriat. 
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For the present she dismissed the matt< 
what comforted by her good resolutions, a 
to play at making houses, with her brother 
So transient are the imnressions of childh< 



CHAPTER VI, 



The next day, Maria rose with her head full of 
Her resoluUoQ, and with sang;uine hopes thai she 
should he succesaful in observing it. During the 
former part of the day nothing occurred to diatmh 
her equanimity, and ahe congratulated heraelf on 
having spent, as she thought, half the day without 
a blot In the afternoon, she was sitting by the 
fire, reading a story, when her mother requested 
her to go into the neit room, and bring her a por- 
ringer of milk for the baby. Maria had juat 
reached the most intereating part of the story; she 
was very unwilling to lay down her hook, and she 
walked aluwly along, reading all the way, till het 
mother told her to put down the book, as she 
could not do two things at once. Then ahe threw 
down the book, and ran for the milk in such a 
hurry, that ahe spilt part of it by the way. " Gen- 
tly I gently I my daughter," said her mother; hot 
Maria flew to take up her book again. When she 
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went to her place, however, she found that Georg 
had taken the little chair in which she had bee 
sitting, and was dragging it round the room i 
triumph. 

"Thats my chair, George; let me have it, 
said she, impatiently. The child paid no attentio 
to her, but went on dragging the chair, and callin 
it his " bonny." 

Her mother was beginning (o ask if anoth^>. 
chair would not answer as well, but Maria had 
already pulled it from him, and the little boy be> 
gan to cry. 

"Maria!" said her mother, reprovingly. 

" It is my chair." 

" I know it, my dear, but could you not have 
taken another? It would have gratified yooi 
brother, and he probably would not have wanted 
it long." 

" 1 do not like the other chairs, they are so 
high." 

*' But are we never to do any thing we do not 
like ? If you had not wanted it,*there would have 
been no merit in giving it up. Besides, yout 
brother would have given you the chair if yoa 
had spoken gently and affectionately, or offered 
jdm something else in its stead." 

" I don't believe he would; he is always getting 
my things." 
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•• I hoped, Maria, that you would see and ac- 
knofi ledge your feult ; but since you thus perse- 
vere in justifying yourself^ I wish you to go to 
your room, and remain there till you are in a 
more proper frame of mind." 

Thia was a sad conclusion to Maria's day. The 
first f^een minutes she spent in crying ; partly 
from dinappointment respecting the book she was 
reading, partly on account of the failure of her re- 
solution^ and partly from anger. Then she 
thought over all the circumstances of her fault, 
and endeavored to make them appear as favorable 
for herself as possible. At first, she said she 
would not go down at all, that night ; thus intend- 
ing to punish herself, in order that her mother 
might be alarmed at her staying so long in the 
cold. Recollecting, however, that, in this case, 
her father would be informed of her misconduct, 
she endeavored to assume a pleasant countenance, 
though without feeling sincere contrition and hu- 
mility. On descending to the parlor, she found 
her mother occupied with household cares; her 
bther had not yet come in, and when he did, no 
allusion utras made to Maria's fault. He was ex- 
hausted with the cares and labors of the day, and 
did not talk with his children, as usual. They 
were sent to bed at an early hour, but Maria did 
AOt lay her head upon her pillow with tiie sweet 
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feeling of self-approval. Notwithstanding^ 
C]ises with which she endeavored to satisfy^ 
science, she could not hut he sensible that I 
duct had heen very different from that wh 
meek and lowly Jesus would approve. 9 
it was the first trial, and it was so provokir 
interrupted when she was reading, and ah 
have to give up to George. Next day sh< 
try again, and would not be angry, let Gu 
what he would. 

Perhaps, if temptation had presented itse] 
mode in which Maria expected it, she wou 
kept this resolution ; but it; came in a £ 
which she was not prepared. Her father pr 
if nothing unexpected should occur to pre 
take Maria and her brother to ride in the afl 
This was a pleasure she had been long antic 
and the prospect of being gratified put her 
humor. Every one knows how easy it i 
well in such circumstances. Maria perfoi 
that was required of her to her mother's i 
tion, was ready to oblige every one, caressc 
iam, allowed him to play with her doll, 
trained from a passionate exclamation, whi 
to her lips, when she saw one of its arms dii 
by the rough treatment of the little boy. 

Elated by this victory, and pleased with 
and every body else, Maria was dancing a 
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room, in the gladness of her heart, and was expect- 
ing her father's summons, with her bonnet on, half 
an hour before the time, when he was suddenly 
called to visit a parishioner, supposed to be dying. 
He went immediately, of course, saying to Maria 
that he was sorry to disappoint her, but would take 
her some other day. Maria's disappointment now, 
was proportioned to her previous elation. Bursting 
into tears the moment her father had left the house, 
she declared that it was always so ; she never ex- 
pected any thing in her life but she was disappoint- 
ed ; and that she did not believe she should ever 
ride now. 

After listening to her impatient murmurs for some 
time, and essaying various topics of consolation, 
her mother asked, if she recollected against 
whom her complaints were directed, and who it is 
that orders all events. Maria well knew, but found 
it no easier to submit ; her will was opposed to the 
will of God, and her heart rose in rebellion against 
him. Imperfectly conscious, as she was, of these 
feelings, they excited alarm in her, and she endea- 
vored to hush them; but it was in vain. Even 
when she had, by a strong effort, succeeded in 
quieting her rebellious murmurings for a few mo 
ments, fancy painted in strong colors the pleasure 
she might have enjoyed, and again her disappoint- 
ment and vexation burst forth. It may be supposed 

6 t 
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that Maria would be convinced, by these feelings, oC 
the truth of her father's assertion, that she did not 
love God ; but this was not the case. So ingtiniou^ 
is the human heart in finding excuses, or, at least 
palliations of its guilt, that Maria persuaded herseh 
that no one could be expected to be patient under 
so severe a disappointment, and that, if she was 
vexed for a little while, it was nothing, so long as 
she loved God all the rest of the time. 

We cannot describe each of Maria's efforts, and 
its result, particularly, as in the former case, they 
were gradually relinquished and forgotten. They 
were not, however, useless ; for she began, after a 
time, reluctantly to admit the conviction, that there 
was no love to God in her heart. At first, she 
had mistaken the selfish love and gratitude which 
any person may feel in return for benefits, for sin- 
cere affection. She was pleased with herself, too, 
on account of her good resolutions, and imagined 
that God was pleased with her : in these circum- 
stances, it was not difiicult to be deceived in regard 
to her feelings towards Him. 

But when her attempts at reformation failed, the 
impatience and dissatisfaction which she felt with 
herself extended to Him ; thoughts of Him became 
unpleasant, and she banished them, as far as pos- 
sible. Thus, with her 5cZ/-complacency, her com* 
placency towards Gk)d disappeared. 
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Tet it was by slow degreea that Maria became 
sensible of this. As her feelings were ardent, and 
easily eicited, she was generally much affected, 
and wept abandantly when listeniog' to her father's 
conversation ; and it was easy to mistake these na- 
tural emotions for love and gratitnde. And, if she 
found it difficult to believe that she did not love 
God, much less would she be convinced that she 
hated Him. Her lather labored much to convince 
her of the enmity of her heart, and the necessit; 
of r^ene ration. 



i^»i' 



CHAPTER VII. 

"The eamal mbd !• enmity afainit Ctod.** 

One day, after a conversation on the usual sub- 
ject, it occurred to Maria, that it was very strange 
her fiither should be so anxious to convince her of 
what would only make her unhappy, without do* 
ing her any good, so far as she could see. She 
proposed the question to him. 

" This is the reason," said he. " Before you can 
be happy, before you can go to heaven, you must 
have a new heart; and before you can have a new 
heart, you must be convinced that you need it, and 
that your present heart is unreconciled to God. A 
sick' man will never apply to a physician, till he 
knows that he is sick ; a blind man will never seek 
a guide, till he is convinced of his blindness." 

" I am sure, papa, I am willing to be convinced, 
if it is the truth. But I don't see how I could hate 
a person without knowing it." 

" It is in perfect accordance with what the Bible 
tells us, my dear, that the heart is * deceitful above 
all things.' How would it be deceitful, if it always 
tells you the truth?" 



^-. **» 



low can we evt^r know i 
aDout ourselves ? Do our hearts always 
us?" 

•' It 25 very difficult to know ourseh 
probably, most people know much less o 
selves than they suppose. In those things 
our inclinations are not interested, that is, 
the heart has nothing to do, we may s&feh 
it ; but in no other case. Now, our inclin 
mre very much interested in the question o 
loving or not loving God, and therefore wii 
fidlibly mislead us." 

" How are our. inclinations interested, papa 

*' It is more pleasant for any one to believe 

he feels gratitude and love for God, than thai 

<B destitute of these emotions; because every m 

ODScience tells him that he ought to feel tl 

nd the belief that he does so, flatters his pi 

at there is. another still stronger tp«»*'^- 

Tson likes to bpl'-^— 
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know the truth. It can't do them any | 
deceive themselves for a little while." 

"Very true, my dear; so they would 
about other things. There is another ' 
which the heart deceives. When you lov 
you think of Him, I suppose, as a Beii 
loves you, and you remember some of th< 
ings you have received from Him. Now, 
says that sinners love those that love them, 
person feels a sort of selfish love or gratil 
those who confer favors on them, and thi^ 
you feel for God." 

^ But how is it wrong, papa, to love peo] 
are kind to us ?" 

" It is not wrong, dear, but neither i 
Ally goodness in it Your only reason foi 
God is, that you think He loves you, and i 
ed with you; but if you should see that yo 
sinner, and that He is determined to punii 
I am afraid your love would vanish." 

Maria feared this was true. Her father t 

"The God' whom you love is not the 
the Bible, but a false deity, a creature of yo 
imagination. You leave out the holinc 
justice, and truth of God ; you think of 
who 18 kind and merciful, and who is, m( 
good to you ; and such a being you find it 
bve. Instead of this, we must not only ta 
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yiew God's holiness and hatred of sin; hut we 
must love Him on account of these very perfec- 
tions, and feel that we could not love Him without 
them." 

•"I don't see how we can love any hody who 
hates us, and is going to punish us." 

" God does not hate any of his creatures, my 
daughter. He must regard their characters and 
conduct with disapprohation, hut he feels only he- 
nevolence towards them. As to his determination 
to punish sinners, when we feel that a punishment 
is just, it does not prevent us from loving the per- 
son that inflicts it. For instance, when you display 
selfishness, or ill-temper, I am obliged to punish 
you, hut this does not diminish your affection for 
ma If Grod did not hate sin and punish it, he 
would cease to he a holy Being, and would lose 
all his glory." 

It was now Maria's bed-time, and the conversa- 
tion closed. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

•* SdMawwledge of all knowledge ii the bell. 
By iDoet iiretended, but by few poneiwd." 

After this conversaf ion, Maria did not t 
much pleasure as she had done in thinking oi 
After all, she could not see why the holinei 
justice of his character were so essential 
glory, or why a Being whose requirement* 
less strict and difficult, would not be entitlec 
much love and reverence. But though a 
that God did not appear amiable, in the li 
which he had been now presented to her, si 
far fVom perceiving that this implied guilt i 
self. It seemed to her that Grod had becon 
lovely, instead of her having just learned tl 
did not love Him. Of the desperate wick 
of her heart she as yet knew nothing, hi 
soon to learn it by painful experience. 

A few weeks after this, her father, on reti 
one day from some parochial visits, found 
in tears. 

" What is the matter, my dear ?" inquii 
Maria sobbed more violently than before, I 
not reply. 
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Her mother said that Maria had been angry with 
George, and had taken from him one of hei books, 
irith ao much violence as to hurt him. Her father 
looked much concerned, but did not speak for aomn 
time; during which Maria, who dreaded nothing 
10 much as her father's displeasure, was overwhelm- 
ed with shame and distress. At length he said, 

" Maria, when you committed a similar fault 
hat week, I told you, that, as you were a reasooa- 
H« being, I preferred governing you by reason, to 
lestraJning you by fear. I explained to vou the 
tfila which would resuh from your giving way to 
your temper, and told you how much more- diffi- 
cult it woold be to acquire self-control some years 
hence, than now. I think you promised me, then, 
to make an effort to govern yourself. Was it not sol" 

" Yea, papa," sobbed Maria, " and I meant to 
try, and I thought when you talked to me so kindly, 
tkst I Deversbouldbeangryagaininmylifej.and 
fapa, I did try a little while, but I forgot it again, 
lod — and" — 

" But, my dear child, how can I place any con- 
idence in your promises or resolutions, you have 
M often broken themi" 

" I know it, papa, I cannot tell what is the reason. 
If I am ever so sure of not doing wrong again, the 
fery next day I forget it all, and I do the same 
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" I can tell you the reason, Maria ; it is thai 
wicked heart of yours, about which I have toU 
you so often. As long as you have this heart, yov 
will sin." 

" I don't see. as I can help myself, then, papa." 

" You must first feel that you are to blame, thai 
it is your own fault you cannot do better, aiS'd thei 
seek the assistance of the Holy Spirit Tour e( 
forts have not succeeded, because they have beei 
made in your own strength ; and while you depend 
on yourself, you never will succeed." 

" Papa, do you suppose that if I tried as hard ai 
I could, I couldn't keep from being angry myself I' 

Her father smiled. ** I thought, my dear, yo* 
had already tried as hard as you could." 

"Well, papa, you know — ^but — " 

" But you think you could do a little more y 
if you should try your utmost ? Well, dear, I 
think you cannot keep from any sin without Gc 
help."* 

•* Not for one day, papa 9" 

" Not for one moment." 

** O, papa, you know I might shut myself up 
room alone, and jiot speak or move the whole « 

" That would be nothing to the purpose 
would still sin." 

" How, papa ?" 

'* The law of God as much forbids sinful th 
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and feelings, as words and acliona ; and you would 
have abundant opporiunily to exercise theae in your 
Tetirement. But, selling aside thoughts and feel- 
ings for the present, you will not he able to spend 
a day without committing some outward fault, 
unless you have the assistance of the Holy Spirit" 

Maria's pride look fire at this remark. She 
knew that she was not quite so bad as (hat; she 
could certainly be good for one day, and she had 
been before now. She did not say this to her &ther, 
for she was airaid he would say something about 
self-conceit ; but he read it in her countenance. 

" I see," said he, "that you do not believe me; 
well, dear, try for yourself* 

He knew that the depravity of the heart is a 
truth which each one must learn for himself; and 
that it is learned only by repeated vain efibrts, under 
the teaching of the Spirit of God. 

As to Maria, she had not forgotten her previous 
&ilures, but by the self-deception often practised by 
the unrenewed heart, she flattered herselfthat.she 
could still do more. Her pride was mortified at 
the idea of acknowledging hei dependance, and 
■he determined to try her utmost, for one day, at 



CHAPTER IX. 

"Somethtiif we tboagkt, ii blotted i we leaohedf 
Ii shaken ; we renoonced, returns afein." 

The next morning Maria slept later than i 
and the domestic who came to wake her, l 
some difficulty in doing it. She was a goc 
tured girl, hut this morning, heing in haste, 
finding it impossihle to wake Maria hy spea 
she took hold of her, and shook her some 
roughly. This, it must he confessed, is z 
very pleasant mode of heing waked from 8 
slumher, and Maria did not relish it at all. ^ 

** Let me alone," said she, peevishly ; " I s 
get up half so soon for your shaking me so." 

" Your fether and mother are up, and hrea 
is almost ready," said the girl. 

The mention of her father fortunately remi 
Maria of her resolution, and roused her efiectc 
Somewhat ashamed, she rose silently, and ei 
vored to recall what she had said, and asce 
whether she had hroken her resolution. Oi 
whole, she concluded that it might "go foi 
thing," particularly, as she had been half ai 
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when she spoke. So, with a determination to he 
douhly vigilant, she went down to hreakfast. After 
hreakfast and prayers were over, Maria, as usual, 
sat down by her mother to sew for an hour. She 
was not fond of needle-work, and the hours allot- 
ted to this employment were usually regarded 
with great disgust, unless, when, occasionally, her 
mother rendered them less tedious by relating a 
story. This morning there could be no story and 
no conversation, for her mother had letters to 
write. To make amends for this privation, Maria 
foolishly indulged herself in thinking how "nice" 
it would be if she had no work to do, and could 
read story-books all day long ; or if she were a 
nobleman's daughter, and had servants to wait on 
her, and a carriage to ride in, and a beautiful 
palace and garden for her own. Then she went 
on to still wilder flights of fancy, wishing she pos- 
sessed some of those marvellous powers bestowed 
by fidries and genii ; for instance, if she had a lamp 
like Aladdin's, what would she do with it? Maria 
did not consider that these vain and foolish imagi- 
nations only rendered her real situation more dis- 
agreeable to her. 

She was so engrossed by them, that her work 
waa nearly half finished, before she perceived that 
she was sewing on the wrong side. 

"O dear! what a shame!" exclaimed she^ 

6 
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"mamma, I shall hare to pick oat all I bars 
done," 

Her mother looked; she was sorry, but told 
Maria she should not speak bo impatiently ; she 
had ni) one to blame but herself The beat thing 
she could do now, was to be cheerful and good- 
tempered about it 

But Maria did not feel at all disposed to be 
cheerful or good-tempered. She began, discon- 
tentedly, to undo the work of the morning', saying 
that it would take ihe whole forenoon, and she 
' should not be able to read a word. She did not 
forget her resolution this time; the recollection 
had sulHcienl force to restrain her from giving 
any further ulterance to her feelings, but not to 
prevent her indulging them. She twilched the 
thread and pulled the work in every direction ; 
however, at last, making a virtue of necessity, she 
applied herself in earnest, and the task was com- 
pleted. She could not quite decide whether the 
day was lost; "to be sure, she hod felt impatient for 
a moment, and who would not? but she soon got 
over it." 

When her mother had finished writing, she cut 
an orange in two pieces, directing Maria to take 
one, and give the other to George. One of the 
pieces was a little larger than the other ; and Ma- 
'. lia, saying to herself " I am the largest child, and 
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SO oug-ht to have the largest piece," took (his, and 
gave ihe other to George. She acted without re- 
Section, from the selfish impulse of the moment, 
but the next moment her conscience reproved her. 
She looked up to see if her mother had observed 
it; she had evidently done so, though she said 
nothing; and Maria fell mortified and vexed. 

" I may as well give up trying for to-day," 
thought she. " What a fool I was, just for a little 
piece of orange. To be sure, it is nothing very 
bnd" — but the recollections of the morning occur- 
ring to her — "I believe this day is spoiled, 1 will 
try again to-morrow." 

Maria felt as some children do when they hare 
made a blot in their writing-books — "0 it's no 
matter how the rest of this page is written; we 
will hurry it off, and do the next better." So, aa 
^fae had "given up trying," she seemed to feel 
berself at liberty to act just as she pleased. 



CHAPTER X. 



It would occupy too much time to det 
of Maria's trials, and the result. They a 
in complete failure ; never was she able, i 
alloyed satisfection, to recall the events of 
Either ahe had spoken disrespectfully to 
fher, 01 impatiently to George, or she h 
disoblig'ingly selfish, or, in some other v 
yielded to temptation. One reason why 
80 frequently disappointed, maybe found, 
in the iacl, that she never continued her el 
more than two or three days together. 
lime she generally became weary, and 
into her usual habits of inattention and < 
ness. 

At these repealed failures, she was, I 
Burpriaed and vexed. What could it mean 'i 
times she found an answer to this questio: 
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peculiar circumstances of her tran agression, which 
seemed to offer some palliation ; at others she be- 
stowed on herself all manner of harsh epithets, for 
her carelessness and folly. At the same lime, if 
any one else had applied to her the same titles, she 
would have been highly ofiended. Neither was 
she more disposed to acknowledge her dependance, ' 
and need of divine aid. On the contrary, she only 
became more determined to conquer, at each repe- 
tition of her attempts J for her pride was enlisted in 
ihe contest, and pride is marvellously persevering. 

Poor Maria thought she had never met with 
half 80 many temptations and difficulties aa now, 
when she was trying to be good. It seemed as if ev- 
ery body and every thing were conspiring against 
her. In' this she was, perhaps, correct ; since, if 
she was to be taught, experimeii tally, the sinful- 
ness of her heart, temptations might be necessary 
to develop it. Many persons have, doubtless, 
succeeded in effecting an external reformation, on 
the same principles of pride and self- righteousness 
with which Maria commenced her efibrls; but 
how much better to be taught by disappointment 
our aeed of help from above, than to build on a 
telf-rigbteouB foundation I 

In looking back upon her bulls, Maria almost 
always &ncied that they were owing to forgetful- 

iMBii- "It I had hut mmnmhnrad mv TeaalaSiDiQj' 
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she often said, '* 1 should not have done so." 
had read or heard a story of a certain prince, > 
had a ring which pricked him, whenever he 
wrong ; hut he finally became so weary of its 
proofs, that he threw it away. " O, if I had si 
a ring," thought she, "how delightful it would 
Then I should always think in the right ti 
and I should never do any thing wrong, an 
would not throw it away, as he did." When 
expressed this wish to her father, he told her l 
she had such a ring in her conscience, if 
would attend to it. He also assured her, thfl 
she had a ring, she would either become ao 
tomed to its pricks, and so disregard them, or 
would grow angry, and throw it away. 

Maria, however, could not be convinced oft 
she thought her conscience not half so good i 
xing, and devised several ludicrous methods 
supplying the place of a ring, none of which v 
carried into effect. 

Then she thought it was a great pity that pe< 
were not made to live alone; and she forme 
great many speculations about hermitages 
desert islands, where there would be no trou 
some Georges, nothing to disturb her from m< 
ing till night, and where she should conseque 
be perfect. Her father, however, did not s« 
more sanguine as to the results of this plan — 
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were practicable — than he had been in regard to 
the ring. 

" I have three objections to your project," said 
he. " The first I will illustrate by an anecdote. 
There was once a man who found it impossible to 
govern bis temper in society, and he thought, as 
you do, that it would be belter to live alone. So 
he retired to a hermitage, where his cruise of water 
fell over three times in succession, and spilt ihs 
water. At this he flew into a passion, dashed the 
bottle to the ground, and broke it. When he came 
to himself, he perceived (hat solitu(?e did not se- 
cure him from temptation, and he returned to the 
world. 

" My second objection is, that if your theory 
were true, and there were no temptations in re- 
tirement, neither would there be any opportunity 
for virtue. It is an old saying, that 'the devil is 
pleasant when he is pleased ;' and there would be 
little merit in being good-natured, with nothing to 
make you otherwise. 

" My third objection is, that so far, at least, ai 
our fellow-creatures are concerned, solitude de- 
privea us of the power of doing good as well as of 
doing evil ; and thus, one part of the law of Ood 
would be leK unoheened." 

Maria was conviDced, and gave up her project 



CHAPTER XI. 

"TlwiiroaiisesiBtteBiblaaniiiotmade to one aet»iiiit totl» c i un l iW M i 
hriMt of prayer." 

Maria had, by this time, so much experience of 
her inability to do right, that her understanding 
and conscience were convinced of her need of Di- 
vine assistance. But, as was observed in the last 
chapter, this conviction did not produce humility, 
or in the least aflfect her heart, which was still 
proud and unreconciled to Qod. She regarded her- 
self as rather unfortunate than guilty ; as one who 
was making the most strenuous eflTorts to do right, 
but was prevented by her wicked heart — a some- 
thing, in her view, quite distinct from herself 

However, as she now felt willing, in words, to 
acknowledge her dependance, she supposed that 
this was all her father had desired. ** Papa was 
right," thought she, ** in saying that I could not be 
good without God's help ; but now I am convinced 
of this, I will pray to Him every day." 

She felt as if there was something very merito- 
rious in making this acknowledgment and as if 
Qod would be under obligation to her for praying 
to Him. Of course, she supposed that her prayers 
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would be answered immediately, and that all diffi- 
culties would now vanish before her. It ia not in- 
tended that Maria had nerer been taught to pray, 
but she had never, at least since her father's asset- 
tion of her inability to do right, so«ght the assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. 

The next morning, however, she prayed, as she 
thought, with great fervency, and then descended 
to the sJtting-Toom, with full expectations of suc- 
cess. In the course of it, she was surprised to find 
that her difficulties did not seem to have diminished. 
Indeed, aa she had expected that the grace of God 
would enable her to overcome all difficulties at 
once, without any effort on her part, she experi- 
enced even more dissatis&ction on the review of 
the day, than had been the case for some time past. 
The next day it was the same ; and at the dose of 
it, when she took her accustomed seat by her father, 
she could not conceal her disappointment and vex- 
ation. Bursting into tears, she began, 

"Papa, you said the reason I did not succeed in 
trying; to he good, was, that I depended on myself 
go to-dsy and yesterday I prayed to God to help me, 
and Ihsve been woraethan I was before." 

Her father could with difficulty repress a smile 
at this bitter complaint, that a single prayer, pro- 
ceeding too from a selfish and unhumbled heart, hod 
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quire months of prayerful effort There were so 
many errors, so much misunderstanding and self- 
ignorance implied in -her remark, that he hardly 
knew how to reply. 

Thinking it best, however, td say nothing at that 
time of the character of her prayers, he replied, 

" It is true, my dear, that I accounted for your 
failures in this way ; but I did not tell you, did I, 
that one prayer, or even two, would put all your dif- 
ficulties to flight, and reform your temper at once?" 

** No, papa, you did not say so ; but 1 thoughi, of 
course, God would hear me as soon as I prayed." 

** But it is not necessary to suppose that Even 
when prayer is offered aright, and when God ui- 
kends to answer it, he seldom does so immediately, 
and at once. He bestows a little grace at a time, 
and often not until many weeks or months of 
prayer." 

Maria was surprised, but not discouraged. She 
thought it would not be difficult to pray for ever so 
long a time, if she might receive an answer at last. 

" After all, papa," said she, " I do not see why 1 
should have been worse than usual to-day." 

" I do not think it certain that it has been so 
You were expecting such great things, that the dis 
appointment might make you imagine it ; or per 
haps you expected that God's help would rendei 
it unnecessary for you to make any effort.'' 



4 
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" Bat dida't you tell me, papa, that I could do no- 
thing ofmyadf, and ibat I must have God's help !" 

" Yes; but God's assisting you lo govern your- 
self, is very different from his doing il for you, 
' wfail^ you sit still." 

" Then, papa, must I try just as hard as if I did 
not pray !" 

" Certainly ; praying will do you no good with- 
out trying. 1 have something else to tell you about 
your prayers, but it is late now, we will wait till to- 
morrow. Good night, my dear." 

Maria, quite encouraged, bid her fether good- 
night, and went up stairs with a lightened heart 
She prayed for a new heart, not expecting an im- 
mediate answer, but regarding her prayer as one 
imk out of a chain of performances (hat were to 
ootajn for her what she desired. She even tried to 
form some calculation as to the length of time 
which she would probably be obliged to wait for 
" er petitions. 




" I TOLB you last evening, Maria, i. 
not expect one act of prayer, not eve 
prayer, without effort, to prevail. 1 1 
you something else about your pra; 
perhaps, will surprise you. But first, 
feel, after having prayed, as if you 
than before, and as if God was undei 
gation to bear you ?" 

After a moment's thought, Maria ai 
don't know but 1 did. papa." 

" I thought so, from what you sali 
Tou seemed lo suppose that God woi 
and unjust if he refused to help yo 
must tell you, ibat God is not only m 
answer you, but that he has n 
with you on account of your prayers." 

Maria looked at her father lo see if 
derstood him aright. 

" Suppose, Maria, a poor person sho 
you for food or clothing; would you 
to demand it as a right, or lo entreat it i 
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"Asa fevOT, papa, of cours&" 

" Well, now suppose further, that this beggar 
was a peTsoQ who had injured you very much; 
suppose that you had frequently assisted him be- 
fore, that he had abused all your benefits, and then 
endeavored to prejudice others against you^-what 
ahoald you think in that case V 

** I should think be was very impudent to come 
again, and should send him away fast enougL" 

"At least, you see that you would be under no 
obligation to relieve him )*' 

" No, indeed, papa." 

" Well, my dear, your case with regard to Ood 
is just that of this poor beggar. He has been be- 
Mowing blessings upon you, all youi life long, 
which you have abused, and for which you have 
ftit no gratitude. Even if you bad bad any 
claim to bis favor, you would have forfeited it by 
this conduct. And yet, you presume to accuse 
Ood of injustice^ because hs does not immediately 
grant what you ask." 

Maria was struck by these remarks. After re- 
maining silent for some time, she said, 

■* Papa, I believe I see why Ood ia not obliged 
to hear ms ; but I do not see why he should be 
dis^^ased with me for praying." 

"You thought, however, it seems, that yon 
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the beggar, in the case I supposed. Howerer, 
that is not tLe reason of God's displeasure ; for he 
has invited us to come to him at all times, and he 
is never weary of answering our sincere petitions. '^ 
But, to return to the beggar. Suppose that yon 
possessed the power of reading the heart, and that 
all the time he was talking, you could see that his 
heart was full of enmity to you; that he was 
prompted merely by selfishness, to come and ask 
&vors for which he felt no gratitude ; if, in -short, 
you saw that he was not sincere in one word that 
he uttered, you would be displeased and disgusted." 

Maria's countenance expressed her assent Her 
father continued : — 

** Or suppose I should perceive that all your ex- 
pressions of love to me were insincere — and that, 
while you were professing a great deal of affec- 
tion for me, you felt none — would you not expect, 
that instead of being pleased, I should be disgust- 
ed, just in proportion to the vehemence of your 
protestations?" 

" Yes, papa ; but I do not see how this applies 
to my prayers. I am sure I am sincere in them." 

" In one sense, Maria, you are sincere. Yon 
sincerely wish to be saved from punishment, but 
this is mere selfishness. You do not sincerely 
love God, or repent of your sins. The beggar 
was sincere in desiring that you. would grant his 
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request for assistance ; but, as his sincerity was 
merely the result of selfishness, it was no recom- 
mendation." 

This seemed so clear that Maria could make no 
reply ; yet she did not feel satisfied. If she was 
not sincere now, when she thought herself so, how 
could she ever be sure of having right feelings ? 
Mortified. and distressed by such reflections, Maria 
retired to bed with a half determination not "to 
try any longer.** 

An incident occurred the next day, which 
afibrded an opportunity for a still farther elucida- 
tion of the subject. Maria's brother William was 
guilty of a fault, in which he stubbornly persisted, 
in spite of arguments and expostulations. His 
&ther found it necessary to resort to punishment, 
which proved more efficacious. The little boy 
was loud in his entreaties for forgiveness, and 
promises of future obedience. 

After the afiair was settled, her &ther observed 
to Maria, that it afibrded an illustration of the sub- 
ject they had conversed on. William had resist- 
ed argument and persuasion ; he evidently felt no 
real contrition, but the apprehension of punish- 
ment had induced him to utter selfish entreaties 
f)r forgiveness, exactly similar to her prayers. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

**Wlij doth he jet find fault) For who hath rasif ted his wiDl 

Maria came one day to her father, with a 
jec.tion which seemed to have great weight i 
mind, and which, she probably supposed, he \ 
find some difficulty in answering. 

" Papa," said she, " I don't see how I can 
being wicked ; I didn't make my own heart. 

** Do you remember, Maria, what I told yc 
heart means 1" 

"I believe, papa, you said it means the 
tions.'? 

" Very well, my dear. Then to say that 
made your heart, is the same as to say th 
gave you the power of loving and hating c« 
objects. You understand this?" 

** But there is nothing sinful in this pom 
loving and hating, is there ?" 

" The exercise of it would be holy or sinfi 
cording to the character of the objects on wh 
was exerted." 

" I do not quite understand you, papa." 

*' If you chose to love sin, and to hate hoi 
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is would be exerting thp power of loTuig and 
iting in a sinful manner; then you would have 
wicked heart Bui Ood is no more to be blam- 
I for this, than you would be, if you gave a man 
re to warm himselil and he ahould chooae to 
jow himself into it, and be burnt to death." 

" Then, papa, how came my heart wicked V 

" Why, my dear, you choae to place your affec- 
ins upon sinful objects, instead of giving them to 
rod : if you had chosen to give them to him, they 
Ouldhave been holy affections; that is, you would 
live had a holy heart." 

"Still, papa, why should I have chosen to love 
» thing more than another 7 It could not have 
^n merely by chance that I did not love God." 

"Very true, Maria; the fecully of choosing is 
died the will; now, your will, and the will of 
rery human being, is depraved, or inclined to sin, 
id, therefore, chooses it in preference to holi- 

"Well, then, papa, God must have created my 
in depraved." 

" My dear child, I do not suppose that it is pos> 
Ue to explain this subject in such a way that yon 
ill be satisfied; for no sinner ever was satisfied. 

is true, that in some way, we have sinful nature^ 
. consequencA of our connection with Adam; our 
MTia ore, from the \»^iaax\%, ^^oy^a^ m» -ss^ 
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and OUT wills are opposed to God. 
understand how thiB can be, and it is a; 
to comprehend it; it is enough for us t. 
it forms no excuse for us." 

" 1 am Eure I should think it was an 

" Well, let U3 see how it would aj 
cases. Here is a man to be tiled for a 
he confesst^s the crime, but says to iheJL 
certainly will not condemn mo for wh 
not help; it was my wicked heart whic. 
do this.' Should we not tell him ths 
the very thing he was punished for, 1 
bad a heart which disposed hira (o c< 
crime 7 If a wicked heart is lo be rece 
excuBe for sin, there ought to be no pun 
the world, for erery body could plead 
ogy" 

" r know that seems absurd ; papt 
somehow or other" — 

"Well, Maria, on this point I have i 
to make with you. Whenever you ai 
admit this as an excuse, in cases of inji 
to yourself, I will allow that it is a gi 
your favor. So, if George should pull 
baby-house, or break your doll, 1 shall i 
instead of being angry with him, you w 
poor fellow, he couldn't help It — he has 
beait'" 
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Maria could not help smiling at the absurdity of 
this ; but though her underalanding and conscience 
yielded, her heart did not. She looked uneasy 
and dissatisfied. 

" I see, my dear," said her father, " that you are 
not satisfied, and I did not expect that you would 
be, because the difficulty lies not in the subject, 
but in yourself All the arguments in (he world 
will be of no use, while your heart remains the 
same. Only begin to love God, and the difficulty 
will vanish." 

" I wish I could, but my heart won't let me." 

"The same excuse again? Why, my dear, 
your heart is yourself— whereas you talk as if it 
weie a something quite distinct from yourself 
over which you had no control. To say that your 
heart won't love God, is just the same as to aay, / 
won't love Him, which is your guilt, not your ex- 

fijaria sighed — her &ther sighed too. S&e 
thought the conditions of salvation were so hard 
that they could not be complied with — he sighed 
to. we how powerless is argument where the heart 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" Little attentiong, trifling, bat peipetual acta of lelf-deDial ; a minntBOOO' 
•oltation of the want* and wishes, tastes and tempers of others ; these ap 
the small things that outweigh a thousand acts of sbowj benmaL** 

' ' What if the little rain should say, 

' 9o small a drop as I 
Can ne'w refterii those thirsty fielda— 

ril tarry in the sky.* 

" What if a shining beam of noon 

Should in its Ibuntain stay, 
Because its feeble light alone 

Cannot create a day } 

" Doth not each rain-drop help to foira 

The cool refreshing showeiv 
And every ray of light to warm 

And beautiQr the flower I*' 

There is nothing in which the self-deception 
of the heart is more evident, than in leading us to 
believe, that if we were placed in any other situa- 
tion than our own, we should perform its duties 
feithfully. Our Savior has declared, that it is he 
who is faithful in that which is least, who is hithr 
fill in that which is much ; but We flatter ourselves 
that we should be faithful in much, thoagh we ac- 
knowledge that we are deficient in regard to the 
little that is intrusted to us. 

Our little friend Maria was very prone to this 
species of self-deceplVon. '^oVYlVxv^ "pleased her 
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more than to imagine situations of peculiar trial 
tmi difficulty, in which she supposed herself to 
conduct with the moat edifying propriety. Though 
she knew that she was not as dutiful and attentive 
to her parents as she ought to have been, yet she 
flattered herself) that if she were only placed in 
CJcumstances where filial duties would be more 
difficult, she should perform them without fault. 

She once read an account of a young peasant 
girl, who supported her infirm parents by the 
lahor of her hands, ministering to their wants with 
the most patient kindness, while she denied her- 
self the necessary quantity of food, in order to sup- 
ply them with comforts. 

Nothing could exceed Maria's enthusiasm on 
reading this story. Her father being gone out, 
she ran to find lipr mother to read it to her. Her 
mother was engaged in some domestic afikirs, but 
Maria followed her from room to room til 1 she was 
ready to listen to it Then she ran in search of 
William ; bnt he was eager to play, and would 
not Btop to hear it She thea stationed herself at 
the window to watch for her father's return ; and 
when be came, she ran to him, with the exclama- 
doii, 

** O, papa, here is the most beautiful story you 

net read, of a poor girl who 0, papa, do read 

it; it will not take yoa long." 
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Her &ther sat down, and taking Maria on his 
lap, complied with her request. 

'* Isn't it beautiful, papa?'' cried she, as soon 
as he had finished. 

** Yes, my dear, it is a very beautiful instance 
of filial piety." 

" O, papa, I wish" — but Maria stopped, blushing. 

** Well, my dear, go on ; what do you wish ?" 

** I was going to say, papa, that I almost wished 
you were poor, so that I might have the pleasure 
of working for you." 

" Thank you, my dear ; I have no doubt you 
would be willing to help me; though it might, 
perhaps, be less pleasant than you think now." 

" O, no, papa ; I am sure I should always love 
to do any thing for you." 

" And do you really suppose^ Maria, that it 
would be so much easier to go without food, and 
work day and night, than it is to perform the light 
services which are required of you now ?" 

"No, papa, it would not be easier, exactly; 
but"— 

•• But there would be tnore glory about it" 

" Not exactly that, papa; but I should feel as if 
I was doing something." 

"Well, are 3rou not doing something now, 
when you take care of the baby, and help your 
mother sew P' 
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"But then, papa, that ia such a little; and be- 
sides, you could get somebody else to do it, if I did 
not — you are not poor." 

*' Aa to that, my dear, you are mistaken. To 
be sure, we are not poor in the sense that Dorothea's 
parents were ; but I could not aflbrd to hire another 
servant to take care of the children ; therefore, 
you see you can do some good." 

This seemed to console Maria foi a few mo- 
ments } but then she slg^hed to think it was so lit* 
tie in compariaon with what Dorothea did, 

" You may depend upon it, Maria," said her 
&ther, "that all this wishing for some other aitua- 
tion, in order to show your love, is self-deception. 
You can just as well give proola of your afiectioD 
now as you could in any other circumstances; 
and it la perfect folly for a person, who does not 
feithfully perform hia present duties, to pretend 
that he should do better in a more difficult alalion. 
I can tell you why it looks so easy to you now. 
We never see fully the difficulties and disagree- 
ables of any situation, till we are placed in it 
Yoa look at it now at a diatance, and it seems 
very easy for you to make sacrifices ; but if you 
had to rise early and go to bed late, to work hard, 
to eat only black bread, and not enough of that — 
■nd all this day after day, and week after week — 
I anapect yon would altei yQixi mSm^ %\i.tj^rw:i 
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that Dorothea had been placed in your situation ; 
do you not think she would find opportunities of 
being useful V^ 

" Yes, papa, I suppose she would." 

'* Yes, she would have been useful in any sitn 
ation. But she had a principle of action which 
you have not. Do you remember how she eacoa* 
raged herself to do right ?" 

** Yes, papa; she thought of Christ all the time." 

'* Yes, and looking at Him will make any thing 
easy." 

The next evening, when Maria again io6k her 
seat by her &ther, he resumed the conversation of 
the previous day. 

'* Maria, there is probably another reason' why 
you imagine it would be easier to do what Doro- 
thea did, than what is required of you. y^ hen yoa 
think of her, you think of her as being loved and 
admired by all who read this account ] and this 
makes the self-denial appear less difficult. But 
you must remember that Dorothea did not suppose 
that her conduct would ever be known ; if she had, 
her merit would have been less. She labored on 
meekly and patiently, from day to day, with no 
other reward than the approbation of God and her 
own conscience. Do you think you could do this I" 

Maria was not sure. 

" But it always seems bo, papa, and I am always 
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wishing I waa a queen or some great lady, to see 
how much good I would do." 

" Very foolish wishes too," said her fether. " So 
I suppose when you read the history of the empe- 
rors of Rome, and the kings of England, you 
amuse youiself in thinking what you should do in 
their place." 

" Yes, papa ; I am sure I should not haveacted 
asthatugly CaliguKand Nero, and Domitian did." 

" Perhaps not; hut you cannot be sure of that 
now." 

" Not sure of it, papa ! Could i ever take plea* 
sure in seeing people tormented!" 

" Nero might have asked the same question ; for 
in his youth, before he became emperor, he did not 
exhibit any of his subsequent vices. Several of 
the most wicked of the Roman emperors were very 
good men lo prirale life ; but as soon as they as- 
cended the throne, they.began to commit all man- 
ner of wickedness." 

" What is the reason of that, [Mpa 7" 

" It is found that the possessiota of power gene- 
rally exerts a had influence upon the character. It 
eherishes pride, arrogance, aelflshness, and ambi- 
tion, and lakes oS* all lestTaint from civil govern- 
ment Few persons can bear such elevation. But 
we have digressed a little; should you like to hear 
afiible«" 
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" O, yes, papa." 

** It happened once, that all the animals, beastly 
birds, fishes, and insects, assembled to hear a se^ 
mon from one of their number ; I have not beett 
informed who was the orator. The subject of the 
discourse was the duty of living to do good ; and 
the audience seemed much delighted with the num- 
ber and variety of the motives-presented. As they 
went to their respective homes, after the perform- 
ance, thus they moralized to themselves. 

** Said the ant, * This sermon is a very good one 
for some folks, but it has no sort of application to 
me. What can such a poor, little, crawb'ng thing 
as I, do for the good of the universe? Besides, I 
have so large a family of my own to provide foi; 
that it requires all my time and attention. If I had 
wings like the butterfly, I would not live so useless 
a life as he does.' 

"Said the butterfly, * I am really ashamed of die 
ant, who has such stores laid up, that she does no 
more good with them. I am sure if I were half 
as rich, I would supply all the poor of the neigh- 
borhood. But when I can hardly get enough for 
myself, how can I help others.' 

" The little fish complained that he had neither 
time, nor talents, nor opportunity of doing good ; 
he was so insignificant that he had no influence; 
and moreover, he had to get food for himseli^ and 
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taike care that be was not made food for others. If 
he wcTf osty as targe and strong as the whale, he 
might be useful. 

" The sheep declared that as he had do homa to 
defend himself it was absurd to think of his doing 
any thing for others ; he hoped his neighbor the 
goat would apply the sermon to himself. 

"Thus each excused hirpself; and on the whole, 
the sole result of the discourse so much applauded, 
was tocoDvincB each, that himself was most un- 
fortunate, and his neighbors without excuse." 

Maria liked the &ble very much : she wished her 
papa would alviayi tell her a story, when he wanted 
to teach her any thing ; she should remember it so 
much better. But he told her it would not be best 
that she should always have stories ; she must 
learn to attend, and remember what he said to her, 
ia whatever form it was said. " And now," said 
he, " what are^ou going to remember as the result 
of this conreisation V 

Maria hesitated a moment, and then said, " That 
people who do not do their duty in the situation in 
which they are, would not be likely to in another." 



CHAPTER XV. 

'It ii DO UDCominon thine fer the hout to fatTe cwtain inetinatioai, lai 
w»hR«. and intcntiuos toKranb piety : even a Tain and worldljr, a hard and 
■elfish heart, may attain to this; but howtrannentauch rcaohitionscommoolr 
prove, even a ahurt eiperienoe oftlie heut'a deeeitriUneBa ia au ffic ient to IM 
til>." 

The next thing which gave a new impulse to 
Maria's resolutions, was hearing this verse read 
in family prayers ; /* Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good." It fl^hed upon her 
mind, as familiar truths sometimes do, with all the 
vividness of a first impression. " I never knew 
there was such a verse in the Bible before ; it's 
exactly what I want — not to be overcome of evil, 
but to overcome evil with good. What shall I do 
to make myself remember it in the right time ?" 

Several plans occurred to her for keeping this 
verse always before her eyes, but none of thetti 
seemed to answer the purpose. She was obliged 
to content herself with writing it on two slips of 
paper, one of which she pasted up in a conspicu- 
ous part of her room, and the other, inside of a 
drawer in the parlor table, which was appropriat- 
ed to her especial use. 
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The first day aiiei these aTrangementa were 
completed, and the next, no peculiar temptation 
presented itself; and though Maria could not ex- 
actly say that she had obeyed the injunction, yet 
she imagined it was because she bad no opportu- 
nity of putting it in practice. On the third day 
she met with a slight temptation, which she resist- 
ed successfully. In the afternoon she was left 
with the care of her infant brother ; and as he usu- 
ally slept for an hour, she determined to employ 
this interval in making a dress for her doll. 
While she was thus employed, George came in, 
and began, in a playful way, to push her elbow, 
so as to disarrange her wnrk, and make her prick 
her finger. Maria was about to speak in a harah 
tone, but she fortunately recollected herself^ and 
tefifained. She found a picture-book for the little 
boy, and resumed her work. But while the table 
ud chairs were strewed with pieces of silk and 
cotton, moreover, just as the frock was nearly 
completed, and she was anticipating the pleasure 
of trying it on, the baby stirred, and began to cry. 
Maria rocked faster, and sang, " Huf h, my dear," 
with all her might, hut in vain; the harder she 
rocked, the louder the baby screamed, and it was 
arident that be must be taken np. 

"How proToking!" she exclaimed; "he al- 
ways sleeps an hour, if not wn ^is».t uA«.\<^& 
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when mamma is at home ; and now, just because ^ 
wanted to do this, he must needs wake up. I da^ 
clare I will never try to do any thing again, fo^ 
it's of no use." 

She lifted the child from the cradle in no very 
gentle mood, and for a moment, determined to take 
no pains to divert him ; but she really loved her 
little brother, and could not bear to hear .his cries. 
The remainder of the afternoon was spent in car- 
rying him about in her arms, singing, " Rock-a-by 
baby upon the tree-top ;" and similar ditties, rat- 
tling a bunch of keys against the tongs, twirling a 
cent on the table, &c. &c. With these Expedients 
she was able to divert the child until her mother 
returned, when she had quite recovered from her 
ill-humor, though she felt some disappointment at 
leaving her work unfinished^ At the close of the 
day, however, she was more than repaid for the 
sacrifice, by the sweet sense of self-approval which 
accompanied the remembrance of it. 

She was not permitted to enjoy this satisfaction 
the next day. As she was passing through the 
kitchen on an errand for her mother, her brother 
William placed himself against the door, and told 
her she should not open it 

" William, mamma wants me; so let me through, 
quick," said Maria, with more asperity than was 
necessary. As he did nol Toove^ she repeated her 
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request in a still more peremptory tone, and find- 
ing this of no avail, she gave her brother a violent 
push, which he returned. A struggle ensued, 
which ended in Maria's obtaining the victory. 
She entered the parlor with a face flushed with 
anger. 

" What is the matter ?" said her mother. 

" Our William is the very worst boy that ever 
was," burst out Maria ; " he set himself against 
the door so that I could not get through, and he 
would not move an inch, though I told him you 
wanted me;." 

" That was certainly wrong ; but I am sorry it 
has made you lose your temper, Maria." 

" I don't know who wouldn't lose their temper, 
to be teazed so from morning till night" 

*'My child, is that true? Because you meet 
with occasional vexations, is it right to say that 
you are teased * from morning till night V " 

" William never does any thing wrong," was 
the improper reply, for which Maria was again 
aent to the solitude of her own room. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

*' We must have had small experience in lire, and leas in reliffion, if tm <l 
not know how vefy difficult it is, with every motive and inolihatioa to th 
moik, to sulidue one evil propensity." 

Maria was in the habit of reading many of th 
juvenile books^ of Which the design is, to conve} 
moral or religious instruction, in the form of stories 
She was passionately fond of this kind of reading 
and, had she not been prevented, she would havi 
devoted all her time to it. The works of Mist 
Edgeworth especially fascinated her ; and she reac 
them again and again with fresh pleasure. 

In some of these books, the child who was thi 
subject of the story, was represented as havinf 
some one prominent fault, such as carelessn^esa 
peevishness, or obstinacy. The &ult is noticed b] 
a parent or some other friend, the child is reproteii 
for it, and after a few trials, it is corrected. Th< 
child has thus overcome by its own unaided efibrts 
and becomes, at once, amiable and happy. Ii 
others, the parent informs his chila that it is ne 
cessary to seek Divine assistance, and that Qod ii 
ready to grant it. The child prays once or twice 
and succe88 follows. In vei^ (ANv^was'the total 
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depravity of the heart, and the necessity of the re- 
generating influence of the Spirit, fully recognized. 

So long as Maria read merely for amusement 
and without reflection, she derived nothing hut 
pleasure from the reading of such hooks. And 
they were, in some sense, useful to her, as they 
always excited her to renew her efforts for im- 
provement But after she had hegun to reflect on 
her own moral character, and to compare it with 
that of the little girls whose history she read, this 
pleasure was much diminished. She was puzzled 
to know how they were ahle, with so much ease, 
to accomplish that which she had found impossible. 
One day, after she had been reading the story of 
" The Black Velvet Bracelet," her thoughts were 
something to this effect. " All these little girls that 
I read about, seem to be good and amiable in gen- 
eral. Each of them has some fault, to be sure, but 
it 18 not a very bad one, and when it is overcome 
Ahe is perfect, and every body loves and praises her. 
Instead of this, papa tells me, and it is true, that I 
have a great many faults; I am often selfish, and 
proud, and disobliging ; and instead of finding it 
easy to become perfect, I cannot overcome even 
one of them. I wonder whether it is because I 
am worse than any body- else." 

It was after the books were read that Maria made 
such reflections as these \ ioi ^\ic\<& \«A$osi^>'^ 
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in some sort identified herself with the heroine o 
her story, and appropriated to herself all the g<iod 
qualities which she possessed. Thus she fek ^ 
much self-complacency, as if she had herself per- 
formed all the praiseworthy actions of which she 
read. This is, doubtless, usually the case with 
readers of imagination, and is probably one source 
of the pleasure found in reading novels, where 
noble and excellent characters are portrayed. 

The subsequent feelings of vexation and disap- 
pointment, occasioned by such reflections as those 
above mentioned, must not be mistaken for humil- 
ity. Persons who are ready to acknowledge to 
themselves their inferiority to others, would often 
be exceedingly displeased at hearing the same 
truth from a friend. Thus it was with Maria ; and 
the more conscious she became of her own faults, 
the less willing she was to hear of them from others. 
This consciousness, when she was older, oAen 
made her reserved, unsocial, and morose ; still, it 
did not humble her, There is scarcely any thing 
that has so powerful a tendency to render a person 
unamiable and irritable in temper, as a sense oi 
deficiency, where it does not produce real humility. 
A great deal of what is called amiability and sweet- 
ness of temper, is nothing more than self-compla- 
cency ; for it is very easy to be pleased with others, 
when we are pleased ^It^ oxn^lvoa. Would it 
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not be well for some, who consider ttiemselTea, and 
are considered by others, amiable, to inquire whe- 
ther tbey can receive reproof meekly, or bear rid- 
icule with a good grace i This is the true test of 
thot " meek and quiet spirit," which is in the sight 
of Ood " an onuunent of great price." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" To trarel baie-fbot to lome haHowed 8hrine« 

If tlufl would do, how toon ihoold heaven be nihw.'* 

Maria's birth-day occurred soon after this, I 
her mother presented her with "The Infc 
Progress," by Mrs. Sherwood. She had read 
Pilgrim's Progress repeatedly, vipth great deli| 
but this pleased her still more, because she x^i 
understand it better, and because it relate^ 
children. 

"Well, Maria, which of the children do 
like best ?" said her father. 

" O, papa, I like Peace best, and Humble-lii( 
next best. Papa, I wish it was as easy to— to 
mean, I wish we had to go a journey, as they 
or something like that, in order to be saved." 

"Why, dear?" 

" Because, if God had told us to do sometl 
Uke that, we could have done it ; if it had I 
ever so hard, we could have forced ourselves ti 
it ; but, somehow or other, it seems as if we 
not so much control over our miiids as over 
bodies. I cannot force myself to repent, or to I 
God." 
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** Certainly not, Maria ; repentance and love 
ure always voluntary." 

" Then how are we to blame, papa ?" 

** In the same way that you are to blame when 
you commit a fault against me, and are not sorry 
for it Now, just suppose, Maria, that you had 
displeased and grieved me exceedingly, and yet 
refused to confess your fault Suppose, that when 
I endeavored to show you that you had done 
wrong, and refused to pardon you until you should 
express sorrow, you should say, ' It is not my 
fault that I can't be sorry ; I have tried as hard as 
I can, but I can*t force myself to feel sorry.' What 
should you think of such language ? Would it 
be any excuse ?" 

" No, papa." 

" What should. I probably say to you in reply?" 

** I suppose, papa, you would tell me that I 
ought to be sorry without trying." 

**Just so, my dear; and I tell you the same 
now. You cannot force your heart to love God 
and to repent, you say ; but you are required to do 
so voluntarily, without forcing." 

** Papa, there is something I want to say, but I 
doil't know how." 

" Try, at least." 

** Well, papa, it seems to me that Gtod has madA 
OS so that we iiaXuiaW.^Vn^ «»l&&l^^Gbs^^^v&^^)3^ 
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othera When we see or hear of any* 'j^ 
is wicked, we cannot help hating them • ^^ 
love good people without trying." 

" Very true ; but what has this to do with y 
excuse ?" 

" Why, papa, then it seems to me that God 
no right to control our affections. If he has m 
us so that we naturally love some things, it is 
no use to require us to love other, things ; for '■ 
cannot do it, if we try ever so hard." 

•* What sort of things, or characters, cannot i 
love, Maria?" 

" Why, papa, you know — any thing that is bac 

" Your objection, then, would be a very go 
one, if God had required us to love a wick 
being ; but as he has not, I do not see how it w 
help you. If God had required us to approve a 
love the character of Nero, for instance, it woi 
have been an unjust and tyrannical command, a 
we could not have obeyed it. But he only 
quires us to love the same qualities in Him, whi 
we love naturally, as you say, in other hein 
When you see a man who is generous, or hene 
tent, or forgiving, you admire and love th< 
qualities — why should you not admire and Ic 
them in God?" 

Maria reflected for some time. 

"P/flpa, I think — \\ aeetfts— ^\au, \ ^xsl aim 



,- v^v^cimifs, and if I alw 
admire ihem in my fellow-creatures, why ; 
I not love them in God, if — if " — 

" I understand you, Maria — if they exist ir 
You have asked an important question, bu 
which I think I shall be able to answer satis 
rily — ^but not. to-night — it is too late. I hope 
dear child, you will remember, that while yoi 
making all these objections, the commands of 
'emain the same. He still says to you, e^ 
Qoment, * Give me thine heart ^* and every 
lent that you do not, you are trampling on 
^mmands." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

**!! will be painfti] to think of his holineM, justice, and truth ; ifar ^mm 
perfbctioiM make it Decenary that be should punish us for our sint.'* 

". I WILL HOW, Maria, answer the question you 
asked last evening. I believe you wished to know 
why, if we are so constituted as to love goodness, 
we should not love Grod without effort ?" 

" Yes, papa." 

" Well, to make the case plainer, suppose that 
you read or hear of a king of England, for exam- 
ple, who is perfectly just; who treats all his sub- 
jects with exact impartiality, always punishing the 
guilty, and rewarding the virtuous ; you would pro 
bably approve and admire this character " 

" Yes, papa." 

" But suppose you become a subject of this king, 
and are convicted of high treason. The same jus- 
tice and impartiality which you before admired, 
lead the king to condemn you to death, and you are 
led forth to execution. Would these traits of his 
character appear equally lovely now ?" 

" I suspect not, papa." 

" And yet, the character of the king would have 
undergone no change. He would still be excet 
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lent and lovely, and would appear Bo in the eyes 
of all his obedient subjecls. Only traitors and 
lebels would be opposed to him, and their sellish- 
ness would lead to this, while their moral estimate 
of right and wrong remained unaltered." 

" That is very plain, papa." 

" Well, dear, this describes your case in relation 
to God. You and other sinners would have no 
objection to the holiness and justice of God, if he 
were not your sovereign, or if you had not trans- 
gressed his law. But as soon as you perceive ihal 
his holiness makes him hate sin. and his justice and 
truth lead him to punish the sinner, then you be- 
gin to bate these perfections. Your excuse, then, 
is what conatiiutes your guilt. It is the very thing 
we complain of that the same qualities which you 
would approve in a fell ow-c real u re, only escite 
your hatred, when they are exhibited in the char- 
acter of God." 

This was so convincing that Maria knew not 
what to reply. After some minutes' silence she said, 

" Papa, kings have power to pardon, haven't 
they ?" 

» Yes." 

" Well, papa, suppose there had been another 
traitor condemned to the same punishment with 
me, and who liked the king as Jilde as I did. If 
tlie king should pardon him, 1 bxi^^q^^a -4ic>'^. 
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like him again ; bat I do not see as he would be 
any better than I, for before he was pardoned ha 
felt just the same." 

" Very true, ray dear ; he would be no better" 

" Well, then, papa, I do not see why Christians 
are any better than sinners ; they love God because 
they expect to be saved ; and if I knew I should be 
saved, I suppose I should love him too." 

" If Christians did, indeed, love God merely he- 
cause they believed he had pardoned them, there 
would certainly be no goodness in it. According 
to this, it would only be necessary to persuade a' 
man that God loved him, and intended to save him, 
and he would begin to love God ; in other words, 
you must make him believe that he is a Christian, 
and then he will become one." 

" How is it then, papa, that persons begin to low 
God? la it before theyknow that He loves themf 

" Yes;.aakany Christian you please, and he will 
tell you that he began to love the Lord because he 
could not help it; because be saw His glory and 
loveliness; not because he believed (hat He would 
save him. Indeed, a person scarcely thinks ol 
himselt whether he shall be saved or not, when he 
sees, for the first time, the true character of God 
and contemplates it with wonder and love unutter 
able. If he does think of himself as condemned 
be yet approves the sentenwi, yi'S-^^*^^ Qid in ol! 
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lis dealings, aod feels that, though he should b« 
pft lo perish, God would still be holy, and just, 
nd gxiod." 

" That is what I cannot understand, papa," 

"To go back to our illustrations j suppose that 
rhen you were condemned to death, you had begun 
y reflect on your conduct and to see its guilt. You 
ay to yourself, ' The king is a wise and fond 
■JDg, and his law is a just one. I have been 
■uilty, I deserve to die ; I have no excuse to plead, 
nd it is right that heshould condemn me.' If now 
message of pardon should be brought to you, the 
selings which it would enciie in you, would not 
e merely lelfish gratitude and love for this favor, 
>r you loved the king before, when you thought 
e was going to punish you. It is possible to have 
nch feelings, is it not T' 

" Yes, papa." 

" Then your question is answered. This ii ths 
rmy you should feel towards God." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

rjthini Emt dial lowantp *wq^ detliht Q 



When Maria was nine years old, she wsa at- 
tacked with a fever which continued for several 
weeks, and for some time it was doubtful whether 
she would recover. When she began to get bet- 
ter, she found it extremely diiGcuk to exercise the 
patience and submisaion required of her. If eia 
could ooly be allowed to read, she said, il would Qol 
be so bad; but to lie still all day, with no amusement, 
and then have disagreeable medicine to take — it 
was too bad. When returning health restored her 
appetite, il was still worse. She could be allowed 
but very little food at a time, and she bad nothing 
to do when she was not eating, but attend to her 
uncomfortable sensations, and wish for what could 
not be granted. Her mother oflen reminded her 
how much she still had to be grateful for, since 
her life and reason were spared, and she was sur 
rounded by kind friends, while many others suf- 
fered far more than she did, with none of her com- 
luna. These reflections silenced Maria for the 
monieat, but the tttixt, it vim, " M&ttvwL, do let mo 
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read r little "while — I am tired to death;" or, 
" Mamma, mayn't I have a roasted apple } I am 
almost starred." 

Maria never uttered any of these murmurs in 
her fether's presence, but he came into her room 
one day, and found her alone, and crying, for hfer 
mother had been called down to receive some 
Tisiiers. 

" What is the matter, my dear?" said be, kindly. 

Maria looked a little ashamed, and did not reply. 

" I suppose you find it tedious to stay here so 
long, don't you, dear!" 

" Yes, papa," said she, beginning to cry again, 
" I baTen't any thing to do, and I am tired almost 
to death." 

" I know it is hard, dear — I have found it so 
myself— ^o be patient and gentle, when we feel so 
uncomfortable; but although it is hard, I do not 
think it is impossibla I will tell you an anec- 
dote. A gentleman once gave his negroaerrant 
the rind of a very bitter and nauseous melon, and 
directed him to eat.it. The servant obeyed with- 
out one murmur, or a single wry &ce. A gentle- 
man pTesenl asked him how be could possibly eat 
•ny thing so disagreeable. Ho replied, ' I have 
nceived many good things iiom my master's hand, 
and it woDld be hard mdeed, if L could, tuft tB.k& 
Soe bitter nonel.' '' 
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** Now, my dear child, if you could feel so, 
would it not make your trials a great deal easier 
to bear? Suppose you should think. It is my 
Heavenly Father who has sent this sickness, foi 
wise and good reasons; he will be pleased if! 
bear it patiently; he has given me many mercies, 
and shall 1 not bear one affliction ? Would it not 
seem easy then V\ 

" Yes, papa," said Maria, her eyes filling with 
tears, " but you know I cannot feel so." 

" Why, my dear ?" 

" Because I am not a Christian." 

"But why can you not become a Christian 
now ? Why not let these feelings of submission 
to God, be your first right feelings V* 

Maria did not reply, but having kissed her &• 
ther, she lay down again, and tried to compose 
herself to sleep. From the commencement of hei 
illness, she had evinced an unusual disinclination 
to religious subjects. When she was quite recov- 
ered, her father asked her if she had not often 
been conscious, during her sickness, that her will 
was opposed to the will of God. 

*' Would you not have cured yourself if yoi 
could have done so, in spite of God V 

Maria was obliged to reply in the affirmative. 

" Then, my dear, you have a new proof that yoi 
never can be happy ^wilh ^o\xx \x«ae.iix di'^i^oaition 
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« two persons live togelher, one oC whom is 
much stronger ihari the other, and always does 
what he pleases, while the other ia obliged to'sub- 
mit. What would be necessary in order to make 
this weaker one happy?" 

" I shouldn't think he could be happy, papa, any 
way." 

" Vee, there is one case in which he might be 
■o; provided his will always coincided with the 
will of his superior. Mind, I don't say if he were 
forced to appear to desire the same things, but if 
he really did desire the same things, then he 
might be happy, might he not?" 

"Yes, papa." 

" But if his will were opposed (o that of his sit- 
perior, he would be constantly miserable. Now 
this is your case in regard to God. He is power- 
ful enough to do what he pleases, and he will al> 
ways do what hi; pleases, with you and every 
body else. So long as your will is opposed to his, 
it must malcB you very unhappy to be thus in uis' 
power ; but if your dispositions and desires were 
changed so as to coincide with his, you would be 
perfectly happy." 

This was plain enough, but Maria did uot want 
to be made happy in sucli a way. No reflection 
wu so diaagreeahle to her aa ^\i»!l ^«. ^i^^ tincnr 
Jilelfllr in God'a powei ■, and. aa aW -w^cK cia.'iSiifi 
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ing, various absurd, impious, and impossible p 
jects occurred to her for escaping from his ban 
What if Grod should forget or overlook her, or f 
could hide herself from him in some remote c 
ner of the universe, or what if there were no G 
afler all, or another God stronger than he, e 
able to control him. The reader need not 
startled ; it is not profound reasoning and dari 
speculation that make men infidels; it is 
heart; and the youngest child, whose moral cli 
acter is developed, is not too young to say in 
heart, " No God." 

When Maria, on reflection, perceived the ul 
futility of her projects, she was very unhapj 
but all this time she never thought of follow 
her father's advice, and bending her will to tha 
her Maker. On the contrary, she began to sea 
about for some ground of cavilling. 

" Papa," said she, " wouldn't it be very sel 
for a man to take advantage of his being 
stron gest, to make anothe r d o j ust what he please 

** In the case of two men, and if the stron 
disregarded the happiness of the other, it certai 
would; but there are two things to be obsei 
about God. In the first place, his happipes 
infinitely more important than that ot all creati 
united; and it is right in him to seek first his < 
happiness." 
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"Papa, that is just what I thought aelfiahneas- 
meant" 

"No, my dear, you confound selfishness with 
self-love. Christ does not require us not to love 
ourselves, but to love others as ourselves ; there- 
fore, selRove within these limits is a duty. And 
the reason why wb should love others as ourselves 
ia, that the happiness of all men ie equally impor- 
tant But if an aichangel should come to reside 
ID this wurld, his happiness would be more im- 
portant than that of any man, because his capacity 
for happiness or misery would be greater. Don't 
you see this?" 

" Yes, papa." 

" Well, then, it would be the duty of the men 
with whom he associated to consult his happiness 
i» preference to theii own ; in other words, to love 
him belter than themselves. And it would not be 
aelfish in him to regard bis own happiness as more 
important than theirs. Now, as Ood's capacity 
tor happiness is infinitely greater than that of ail 
creatures, it is not selfishness in him to love him- 
•elf better than all creatures; I mean, with a b»- 
nerolent lovej and as he ia infinitely more excel- 
lent than all creatures, it is right that he should 
feel more complacency in his own character than 
in thsit& Now have I answered ifoui ab\eatia^V 
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^ Yes, papa, it is plain enough, only I always 
thought that self-love was the same as selfishness, 
and that in order to be perfect we ought not to 
love ourselves at all." 

** That is where you were wrong, my dear. 

•?But, although it would he right for God to 
consult his own happiness in preference to that of 
his creatures, if the two were at variance, yet 
this is not the case. God, as a benevolent being, 
finds his happiness in causing happiness. He 
loves to do good and to bless ; and this is why he 
bears with sinners so long, and invites them so 
urgently to be happy." 

** Papa, if he blesses us because he loves to, be- 
cause it makes him happy, I don't see that we are 
under any obligation to him." 

** Then, if he did not bless you cheCTfuUy and 
gladly, if he were forced to do it,^nd did it reluc- 
tantly, you would be under more obligation to him 
than now. This is a strange doctrine, and if it 
be true, men are under a strange mistake; for 
they generally feel most grateful for favors which 
are prompted by mere benevolence, without com- 
pulsion." 

" Yes, papa ; — I do not know exactly what 1 
meant ; but I was thinking" — 

" Well, my dear, I advise you not to have any 
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more such thoughts ; for, in the first place, they 
will only puzzle you for nothing, and in the next, 
they are very bad thoughts. But we have tallied 
enough foi the present" 



CHAPTER XX 

" And behold the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind rent tte 
mountains, and brake in pieces the roclcs before the Lord ; but the Lord wis 
not in the wind ; and after the wind an earthquake ; but the Lord was not 
the earthquake ; and after the earthquake a fire ; but the Lord was not 
tlwfire." 

"And in the time of his distress he sinned yet more against the Lord." 

"Maria," said her father, a few days after, 
** you have always had a secret idea, that if yon 
were brought into any circumstances of danger, 
you could repent. Now, I wish you to tell jne 
whether you felt any more disposed to repent when 
you were sick, than before ?" 

" No, papa, I could not think or feel any thing 
then." 

" No, you could not, even at first ; and when 
you became worse, you were hardly sensib[le of 
any thing. You see then how false and unfound- 
ed is the expectation of repenting on a death-bed. 
When the body is racked with pain, and the mind 
enfeebled by disease, is surely not A time to per- 
form the labor of a life." 

" Papa, don't you think people often are con- 
verted on a death'bed ?" 

"No, my dear, not o^en. T!Vvet^ \a ^^^ tea- 
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son to feai Aai most of these apparent conversions 
are not real. I have known many instances in 
which persons who appeared to be Christians 
when they were dangerously sick, on recovering, 
lost all iheir seriousness." 

'* It seems, at any rate, papa, that there is some- 
thing in sickness which makes a person willing 
to attend to religion, or else there would not be 
apparent conversions." 

*• Yes, the fear of death of course excites alarm ; 
but this is nothing to the purpose. You have been 
atiending to religion, in this way, all your life — 
that is, the Holy Spirit has been striving with you 
all this time, yet your heart is not changed. Be- 
sides, repentance is genuine sorrow for sin, pro- 
duced by a sense of its baseness and deformity ; 
and how can fear excite such views and feelings? 
Fear may produce external reformation, and pre" 
tended repentance, but this is all ; and fear is the 
only motive to repentance whose force is increased 
on a death-bed." 

" I don't isee then, papa, why ministers try to 
alarm people in their preaching, nor why it should 
be said that God sends afflictions to convert people." 

" Because if you can alarm a person for his 
safety, he will of course reflect on his situation, 
and there is more hope that h^ \.\!l^ V\»gK>2fii% ^ 
God he may be led to getiwvcke tc^t^jkbra^ ^^^' 
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not say that fear is never the occasion, or that it 
may not be, in God's hands, the instrument ol 
good ; but that punishment or fear of punishment 
has no efficacy in itself, without the Spirit of God. 
And if you are as dependant on his influences in 
sickness as in health, of course there is no more 
reason to believe you will repent then, than now." 

Ahhough this reasoning was perfectly convinc- 
ing, and Maria could not help seeing that it was 
so, yet as her secret hope of a future repentance 
was not founded on argument, neither could it be 
destroyed by it ; and she still clung to the hope, 
though somewhat less firmly than before. 

•* If you are not yet convinced," said her father, 
"let us refer to some instances from the Bible. 
There was Pharaoh, for example; he had not only 
witnessed, but felt, the most terrible efiTects of di- 
vine vengeance, and was solemnly warned that if 
he persisted in his rebellion, still more awfiil judg- 
ments awaited him; yet he persisted notwithstand- 
ing. The Israelites too, who witnessed these 
same judgments, were not deterred by them from 
uttering their rebellious and ungrateful murmurs 
at the Red Sea. Nay, afler this, when they had 
felt the wrath of God in the pestilence and in the 
fiery serpents — when they had seen some of their 
number swallowed up in the earth, and others 
consumed by ftie froia Yi'ea.Netk — ^\i«iv ^ >«Wa 
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generation of tbero had died in the wilderneas, not 
having seen the promised land ; the surviveTS 
were juit as TehelliouB and ungrateful as before." 

" I always thought, papa, that the Israelites 
were the most foolish, ungrateful people, I ever 
heard of. It almost seemed as if they wished to 
provoke God to punish them." 

** If we should trace their history down to the 
present time, we should find still farther proof that 
jadgments alone avail nothing to produce repent- 
ance ; and so with the history of any other nation. 
I suppose you would expect that in a time of pes- 
tilence, or any other public calamity, people would 
be more moral, if not more religious, than at other 
times." 

" Yes, papa." 

" Well, now it is universally known thtit the 
reverse of this is true. A writer, describing the 
plague in Athens, says : — 

"'The worst effects of the calamity were un- 
bonnded licentiousness, and desperate thoughtless- 
ness. Mea said in their hearts, Let us eet and 
drink, fer to-morrow we die. Their affections 
were blunted, and their natures brutalized, by tu- 
multuous revelry, when all perished around ihem, 
snd when the riches they squandered, were de- 
rived from the recent death of th<na svcttt. &«» ^n 
tfaeoL No fear of God or ot Vhft \».'«* ftsMsct"* 
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them from crimes tha^ promised immediate plea- 
sures.' 

" Another writer, describing the plague in Lon- 
don, says that * mothers, when they saw the plague 
spot on their children, plucked them from their 
breasts, and cast them out to perish.' " 

" O, horrible 1 papa, I can hardly believe it; and 
I cannot at all understand why such effects should 
have been produced." 

" Because fear alone^ that is, despair, leads to 
utter recklessness of every thing. Where there is 
nothing to hope, there is nothing to dread ; and 
the language of such men is, * There is no hope^ 
but we will walk after our - own devices, and we 
will every one do the imagination of his evil 
heart/ I have seen men, Maria, suffer every con- 
ceivable affliction, the loss of friends, of property, 
of health, of all — and their hearts only seemed to 
become hafder and harder. And now, my child, 
attend to what I say; neither mercies, nor judg- 
ments, nor warnings, nor sermons, nor the Bible 
itself, will ever change your heart. You, your- 
self, must submit to God ; and this you will never 
do till his Spirit makes you willing." 




CHAPTER XXI. 

"Tim Otaaibtail 1 «u atlotElber uch an on* u Ihfult." 
"ButOoilaofnmeiidBlli kii hm lonrda u, In lbU,«lulg ha mra nl 

" Papa," said Maria, one day, "what Btran^ 
gods the Greeks had ; they seemed to be just like 
men." 

" Th«y were like very wicked men. But where 
did you leam any thing about them ?" 

" O papa, the other day at Mrs. C's I found a 
volume of Homei's Tliad, and I read a good deal 
of it" 

" Well, how did you like their gods V 

" Not at all, papa ; they didn't seem to have any 
idea of justice at all ; one would take sidea with 
one party, and another with the opposite ; and then 
they would quarrel, iind try to cheat each other; 
and they ate and dmnk too; I don't see but they 
were juat like men, only stronger." 

" Yes, such a heaven aa theirs would be a per- 
fect hdl, for all aoits of evil passions were at work 
there. It is said that the character of a people 
may be determined bythe chacacti;.T q{\.\v^-( ^<^i^^ 



firmities and passions as mortals, and s 
them only in strength and cunning. "5 
that among harharous nations, courage, 
and skill in war, are the qualities mc 
prized, and even cruelty and ferocity are i 
Of course, their gods are all warlike, an 
brated only for their victories. The r 
Congo, it is said, imagine their deity to 1 

" Do they ? A black god — how stran| 
I suppose they think black people are 1 
than white ones ?" 

** Yes, all negro nations think so." , 

** But papa, do yqu suppose that if we 
seen the Bible, we should imagine God t 
ourselves ?'* 

" Certainly we should. And not onl] 
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tribntea, which constitute his greatest glory, that 
they think God resembles them." 
Maria reflected a moment. 
" Well, papa, I can't find out what you mean. I 
am not conscious of ever having thought God was 
like me." 

" I think I shall convince you, that you and all 
other sinners are guilty of this error ; only remem- 
ber, I do not say that you have ever had this thought 
distinctly pass through your mind, ' God is like 
me,' or any such thing. I mean to say, that you 
act in such a manner as to show that you take it 
or granted that God would feel and act pretty much 
8 you would do, in similar circumstances." 
" O, papa, you can prove any thing if you set 
It in that way." 

" Set out in that way 1 What way can be more 
sonable! It is ihe way we always use in judg- 
of another person's opinions and belief If a 
were told that his house was on fire, and 
Id use no means to preserve it, we should con- 
that he did not believe the information, or 
e wished his house to burn down. And this 
'sion would be as infallibly certain, as if wa 
'ook into the man's hpart and see. Don't 
ithat it wouldbesol" 
s, papa, I suppose it wo\i\d." 
X Jet UB go on lo \Ve ^^otA. X^-^Ns^i* 
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that men are mutable in their opinions 
Their opinions of the characters p 
continually changing* One hour the 
next they condemn; they are easily : 
as easily appeased. Now men evidc 
that God resembles them in this res| 
his feelings towards them vary with 
tion in their conduct When they are 
themselves, they imagine that he is 
them ; and when conscience accuses 1 
ing neglected their duty, they sup 
frowns upon them." 

** But is it not so, papa ?" said. Mar 
•* Does God regard us with the same £i 
our characters are changed?" 

" Not when our characters are cl 
when, from being sinful, we become 
a necessary consequence of God*s 
that he should then regard us with ( 
though he had before viewed us with 
But I refer to those occasional an< 
changes which often take place in a 
duct and feelings. You, for instanc 
times amiable and obliging, at other t 
vexed and discontented. Now have •" 
posed that God regarded you with diffe 
at these different timei^ ?" 

" Yes, papa, ceiVavnV^?^ 
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" Well, my dear, you are entirely mistaKen. 
You are no nearer to holiness at one time than 
the other J and moreover, as God sees your heart, 
he does not need to wait for the successive devel- 
opments of your character; he sees at once all that 
you have done, and all that you will do, and all 
that 'you would do in any other circumstances. 
Of course, his Opinion of you, if I may so speak, 
never changes." 

** Yes, I see, papa, hut it seems very strange." 

" That only shows how accustomed you have 
hecome to wrong thoughts of God. Again, when 
men are in a passion, they often utter threats which 
they have no intention of executing, or, if they in- 
tend it for the moment, the intention suhsides with 
the passion. So they conclude that God does the 
same; and that when he threatens them with eter- 
nal misery, he does not mean as he says, but only 
intends to frighten them ; or if he did mean it, he 
will relent, when he sees how many there are to 
perish, and will save them. Don't you think this 
is true, Maria ?" 

" Yes, papa, I think people have such feelings, 
though they don't have the thoughts." 

" Well, there is another thing. When we feel 
displeased, we always show it immediately ; there- 
fore we ^pect God to do the 8a\sk&. \£^ \k^!GCN.^\^ 

looks on in silence, and iie«ft mea vwsftisg^^^^^^ 

V\ 
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law without manifesting his displeasi 
immediately conclude that he is not di 
Many men thus encourage themselves ix 
' imagine that hecause they never have fi 
vengeance, they never uhdl. So the Jev 
God tells them: * These things hast thou < 
I kept silence; thou thoughtest that I: 
gether such an one as thyself.' " 

" I never knew what that verse 'meant 

" You know, too, we often make virtues 
sate for defects, both in ourselves and oth 
is, we set off our good qualities against' 
ones, and excuse the former by the latter, 
too, we suppose that Grod resembles us, a 
fore we hope to bribe him to overlook our 
our imaginary virtues. We acknowledg< 
do some things wrong, to be sure ; we g 
now and then, perhaps, and we love oun 
premely ; but we 3o not steal, nor lie, no 
so, in consideration of these virtues^ we mu 
doned the other sins. But God requires pe 
dience, and it will not do to plead exempt 
one fault as an excuse for another. We] 
not proved that men make God like then: 

"Yes, papa." 

"And now I will tell you how you ma] 

what your own character is — ^by seeii 

kind of God you would iSke. Ai ^wx,^ 
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■ God holy, juat, and pure, like the God of th^ 
Bible, then you love holiness and purity, and shalk 
possess it. But if yon would prefer a God who 
would indulge you in sin, let you live as you 
please, and then take you to heaven ; a God with- 
out justice or truth, then you have no love of ho- 
liness, but are a slave of sin." 

" Papa, it does not seem to me that I should like 
Buch gods as the Greeks had — but yet, I cannot see 
why God would not be just as glorious, if he were 
more merciful." 

"More merciful, Mariat what would you have? 
Can he be more than infinitei/y merciful? He ii 
lovt, all kre— can he be more? No, my deal 
child \ what you want is, not that he should be 
more merciAil, but less just ; in Act, that he should 
be like some weak, foolish parents you have seen, 
who love their children too well to restrain them, 
and 80 let them do as they please, and go on to 
ruin. Or you wouM like to have him act as a 
Idng would do, who should treat all his subjects 
alike ; traitors, robbers, murderers — no matter 
what, all must be treated alike, while his fiiithful 
tnbjects would be in constant dread of losing theit 
pn^rty and lives. Under such a king, traitors and 
lebels would be the beat off, for ihey only would 
he aa^ while the good would becoHi'6^Wa -"jw^. 
Thia IB what you woxiii \\V«, u 'a'^IF^ 
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•• O, no, papa." 

" Why, that would be just the result of saving 
you withouf repentajice. If God admitted one 
sinner to heaven, he must admit all; and then 
heaven would become hell. Happiness would be 
banished from the universe: and while sinners 
would still be as miserable as they now will be, 
their only consolation would be that of destroying 
the happiness of the righteous— if, indeed, we can 
suppose righteousness to exist any where, after 
God had ceased to be holy. My dear Maria, God 
cannot — I say he cannot save you without repent- 
ance. If he loved you as much as he loves his 
own Son, he could not; for did he save that own 
Son when he stood in the sinnerjs place ? If you 
have any, the least hope, that God will relent and 
admit you to heaven with a siiiful heart, look at 
the cross of Christ atid despair." 

" Papa, would not Christians like to be saved 
without repentance, if they could?" 

" So far from it, that they would not think it any 
fevor at all to be saved, in your sense of the word, 
that is, to be admitted to heaven with sinful hearts. 
The very thing for which they desire heaven, the 
very thing which makes it heaven, in their esti- 
mation, is, that no sin shall find admittance there. 
And even when a Chiialiari doubts whether he 
ever has repented, and Yi\vfiX\\fc"i \kft tnk«j ^^\.\fc^SiL 



-...cvp, ue saved from punishmei 
nse of God's truth and holiness. I 
lage is, 'Let God be holy, just, and 
er becomes of me.' " 
This appeared very strange to M 
uld not understand why any person s. 
bether God were holy or not, provide 
3re only safe. 

" I believe, Maria," her father conti 
ze related to you a story of a lawgiver, 
Teed that a certain offence should be 
putting out the eyes of the offender, 
was the first criminal ; and the fathe 
pf his own eyes, and one of his son's, 
^ou think of his conduct ?" 
O, papa, I admire him very much — I 
he story." 
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Maria looked confused, and did not seem to 
know what to say. 

" You see that what you admired in this man, 
was not simply his love for his son, which prompt- 
ed him to wish to pardon him; for then you would 
have admired him as much in the second case 
which I supposed. It was the union of ivfiexihlt 
justice with parental tenderness, which awakened 
your admiration. Now just tell me why you 
should not admire the same atlrihutes in God?'' 

Maria could not tell. 

" Besides, God has given a much greater proof 
of love to sinners than this father did to his son, 
even setting aside the infinite disparity hetween 
the Creator and his creatures. The father only 
took half of his son's punishment, and you love 
and reverence him for that — ^but God lakes all our 
punishment, and offers to pardon us freely, and 
then you wish that he were a little more mercifiiL 
O, I don't know which is most wonderful — such 
infinite, amazing goodness on his part, or such 
horrid, abominable ingratitude on ours." 

Her father lefl the room hastily, as if overcome 
by his feelings ; and Maria sat, thinking over the 
conversation, with a mixed feeling of shame and 
half-repentance on the one hand, and of pride and 
reluctance to submit, on tVie olivet. 



Pai 
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heart went out to that person, and then i 
as if the distance between you was lessene 
it was not, in reality?" 

" O yes, papa, I know what sort of fee 
mean, very well. When you and man! 
gone away, last summer, I used to thinl 
till it almost seemed as if you were here; 
my heart would almost jump out to meet 
the tears would come into my eyes when 
bered how far away you were." 

" On the other hand, when you think 
son whom you do not like, your heart dr 
as it were, and retires into itself Noi^ 
me, in whicl^ of these ways is it affected 
think of Christ r 

Maria was silent. 

" Does your heart ever go out to him i 
confidence ?" 

" I — I — no papa<I never felt towards h: 
to you. But how can I make my heart h 

" Make your heart love, Maria ? Yoi 

'* That is what I have said a hundi 
papa, and you always tell me it is no exc 

** And I have told you, too, a hundred t 

it is no excuse ; but I will tell you again. 

you had come to me, when I returned, 

' Pa, I am not glad lo a^^ '^o^i, «l all, an* 

love you ; but 1 «upipoae \ oxx^x \ft» ^sA 



. .« iiiaKe my heart j 
you think I ought to be satisfied?" 
' No, papa." 

' Might I not say to you, If you love 
ighter, you do it voluntarily, and no 
imt ; and if you do not, that is your fa 
at no constrained affection?" 
Yes, papa." 

I can explain to you, I think, what it 
aith, too. Suppose you had been guil 
16 for which you were tried ; and of w 
were convicted, the punishment wo 
I. While you are lying in prison, trer 
"earing the result of the trial, there co 
to you and says, * I will undertake to 
cause, and to save you from punishm< 
ooditiop. You must give up all other 
ence; you must pm*»i — 
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** It certainly would be, in the case I liaT& sup 
posed. In order to make thie similitude apply ii 
all its circumstances, you must suppose that yoi 
had received the fullest possible proof of his power 
skill, and benevolence ; that he has already saved 
thousands who have confided in him ; and tha^ 
there was no other source from which help could 
possibly come. Would it not then be the height 
of folly to reject his offers?" 

" Yes, papa." 

'* And has not Christ given you the fullest proofs 
of his ability and willingness to save you 1 Has 
he not saved all who have trusted in him? You 
cannot offer him a greater insult than to doubt 
either his power or his love." 

7he thought which was in Maria's heart at this 
moment was uttered almost involuntarily, and be- 
fore she was aware of it. 

" Why doesn't he save me, then ?" said she, in a 
petulant tone, though she felt ashanned and fright- 
ened the moment the words had escaped her. Her 
father paused and looked at her solemnly, almost 
sternly, as be said, 

" Because you will not let him, Maria " and left 
the room. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

# 

Can the EUuopiaii change his skin, or the leopard bk ipots 
Im lean to do well, that are accustomed to do eriL" 

4LLTH0iroH Maria's plea of inability h 
(ully answered by her father, she was : 
nquishing it. Indeed^ since she had becc 
:ed, in some measure, of the sinfulness 
rt, and of her depen dance on God fo 
g good, there was no excuse which she 
equently as this. 

he verse which stands at the head of thi 
)llowed her for several days after rea< 
jave her greaf <\^o*r> — 
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self of it, I could not ; and I don't believe Lert 
should, if you had not made me wear a glove." 

" Well, my dear, if in such trifles habit is i 
hard to be overcome, just think how much great( 
the difficulty must be in the case of the sinner. ¥. 
never had any inclination to good, but only tcysvi 
and if he found this inclination too strong to bei 
sisted at first, how shall he overcome it when tl 
force of habit has made it still stronger 2 Ho 
shall one who has all his life been accustomed 
regard God, his Son, and his law, with feelings 
aversion, begin to love them 1 How shall one wl 
has always worshipped and loved himself a 
premely, begin to worship and love his Creatoi 
How shall one who has lived for years with 
heart full of pride and selfishness, and envy ai 
revenge, become lowly and benevolent, gentle 4U 
patient, kind and forgiving?" 

'* How, indeed ?" thought Maria, as she appti 
every word to herself. " I see there is no hope i 
me 1" Then hard thoughts of God, and of 1 
law began to rise in her mind. Why had he en 
ted her with such a heart, or why created her 
all ? Why did he require what her utmost effoi 
would not enable her to perform? She hard 
dared again propose these objections to her fatht 
bitt at length she venlmedL \a «ai^>\.Vv«t if sinof 



see now they were to blame. 

Her father sighed. " They are to blan 
their very inability, consisting simply in i 
ness, constitutes their guilt. They ha\ 
powers necessary to doing their duty — tl 
thing wanting but a disposition ; and if i 
of a disposition constitutes an excuse, thei 
not only no such a thing as guilt in the uni^ 
the more a man sins the less guilty he is. T 
you offer to your Creator an excuse wh 
would bluish to present ta a fellow-creati 
which you know would not be received at 
nan tribunal?'' 

It Was how Maria's turn to sigh. 

" I know what you think, my dear," r 
er&ther; "you think that you are a p< 
rtunate creature, who are tn >><» - — * ' 
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" Yea, papa, it does seem 
all I can to be saved." 

" Well, my dear, all I ce 
ftiie you will ever be saved 
have never done any thing 
but every thing to prevent 
fectly just in God to leave 
slioTt, that God is all ligl 
For, 
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" Friends and ministers said much 

The pospel to enforce, 
But my blindness still was such, 

I cliose a legal course. 
Much I fasted, watched, and strove, 

Scarce wouki show my face abroadi 
Feared almost to speak or move, 

A stranger still to God." 

" And good resolves, a moment bot« 
Fairly begun, but finished not" 

It is not necessary to continue to trace the pro- 
gress Gf Maria's mind with the same minuteness 
that we have hitherto done. For many years, her 
history would he only a repetition of similar cir- 
cumstances and conversations. During all this 
time, she was engaged in constant efforts to re- 
commend herself to the favor of God, and purchase 
heaven by her own good works. It is not asserted 
that she was always equally interested in the sub- 
ject ; on the contrary, there were w^eeks, and even 
oionths, when she appeared totally regardless con- 
eming it After such an interval of carelessness, 
.*er impressions would return with renewed force; 
awakened either b^ ^oicve i^xxvK^^aS^^ ^^-s^^^se^'^x 
ot by a-coni^eisal\oiv YiVx\v\i«t ^3a5^«t^Q\ ^Rs«ssfi»Ksss! 
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without any external cause. At such times she 
was exceedingly distressed at her situation; she 
began to attend to religious duties, and read the 
Bible, and prayed every day with great zeal, so 
long as her impressions lasted. By degrees, how- 
ever, they were effaced, her devotions were neg- 
lected, and her goodness was as the morning 
cloud and 4he early dew. Her external conduct 
was such as might be expected from such a state 
of heart. Sometimes, for a few days, all went on 
smoothly; nothing occurred to call forth the cor- 
ruptions of her heart, and she fancied they were 
subdued. But while her mountain stood strong, 
and she said, " I shall never be moved," her foot 
slipped ; some unexpected temptation sufficed to 
put to flight all her good resolutions, and ruin all 
her self-righteous projects. Then her distress and 
mortification equalled her previous security ; she 
was irritated, impatient, and desponding ; and this 
led to new faults in her conduct. Yet these feel- 
ings, which were, in reality, only mortified pride, 
she mistook for humility, and fancied, when, she 
had heaped upon herself all manner of harsh epi- 
thets, that she had atoned for her past faults, and 
might begin a new essay. On the whole, the 
principal benefit she derive4 from all these years 
of trial and disappointment, was increased know- 
ledge of the desperate wickedness of her heart, and 
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a deeper conviction, that, of herself) she could 
never perform one holy act. These convictions 
did not, it is true, affect her heart, but they gained 
over her understanding and conscience to the side 
of truth. The incidents and converjsations which 
follow, occurred at intervals during the period 
which we have thus generally described. 

One evening, Maria's father related in her pre- 
sence an an^cdotd of a little daughter of Dr. Dod- 
dridge, which pleased Maria extremely. When 
this child, about six years old, was asked, what 
inade every body love her ? she replied, '* I don't 
know, indeed, papa, unless it is because I love 
every body." The beautiful simplicity of this re- 
ply struck Maria forcibly ; she sat for some time 
deep in thought, smiling occasionally, and looking 
as if she had something to say, but saying nothing. 
" If that is all that is necessary in order to be loved," 
thought Maria, " I will soon make everybody love 
me ;" and she pleased herself in imagining how 
obliging and affectionate she would be, and how 
every body would love and admire her. Her 
lather mentioned a remark of John Newton, that 
he considered the world to be divided into two 
great masses, one of happiness, and the other of 
misery; and it was his daily business to take as 
much as possible from the heap of misery, and add 

it to that of happiness. " Now " thought Maria, 

12* 
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"I will begin to-morrow to try to 
body happy. Instead of thinking 
about myself, I will ask, ^very mi ^ 
can do for somebody else. Papa h.^ 
me that this is the best way of being hf 
and I am determined to try." 

All this seemed so easy, so delight/ 
pation, that Maria fancied it would b< 
in reality. How shall it be told that t 
spent by her very much as other dayi 
that it was still, as ever, her first obje 
herself; and that she quite forgot, at Ic 
was most necessary that she should 
them, her benevolent plans. She d 
them once or twice, with no small si 
she should not have done it sooner ; b 
or other, as she said to herself, " it ca 
ral" to think of herself first, that thesi 
thoughts did little good. While she 
ting on these things in the evening, h 
if he had guessed her thoughts, said, 

** Well, Maria, how much is the woi 
for you to-day?" 

Maria blushed, but did not reply. 

" Have you added any thing to the 1 
piness ?" 

" I don't know, papa — V^ — 
" Do you mean that ^ovi \iaNe Vt\» 
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"Yes, papa; or, at least, I meant to in the 
morning-— but" — 

But you found it harder than you iiad expected." 
Yes, papa." 

^* But I suppose you have done something to- 
day for other people. You have done some 
things for me ; you know you bathed my head, 
hecause it ached, and read me to sleep, and dusted 
my books." 

O, but papa, I love to do any thing for you." 
Well, don^t you love to do things for other 
people?" 

•* Yes, papa, sometimes — but — ^papa, I have done 
some good to-day, I believe, in helping mamma 
take care of the baby, and such thing? ; but I 
thought I ougfht not to count them, because" — 

" Because what, my dear ?" 

"Because Lam obliged to do them — I mean, 1 
should have to, if I did not want to, and therefore 
there is no goodness in doing them." 

" Very true ; that is, there is not necessarily, any 
goodness in them — ^but should you not like to help 
your mother, if you were not obliged to ?" 

" Sometimes I like it, p pa, and sometimes I 
don't-^when I am tired, or the baby is cross, or I 
want to read." 

•^ Well, at those times you have an opportunity 
of exercising self-deniaL Instead of performing 
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your work reluctantly and impatiently, wishing 
you were not obliged to do it, think with yourself! 
• Now I haye an opportunity of doing some gooA 
I can make my mother happy by assisting her 
cheerfully ; I can make the baby happy by amus 
ing him, and playing with him ; and I can please 
my heavenly Father, by quietly and cheerfully 
performing the duties which Le has allotted me.' 
Would not this be a good way, Maria ?" 

" Yes, papa," said Maria, her eyes filling with 
tears. She longed to throw her arms around her 
father's neck, and tell him how mucl^ she loved 
him, and wanted to do all that would give him 
pleasure; but sh^ never found it easy to express 
her feelincfs of affection, either by words or cares- 
ses, and she sat perfectly still, looking into thefire^ 
and trying to keep the tears from her eyes. 




CHAPTER XXV. 



in deuh'a iatt pang he <i8h'd. 



One dr./ MaiJa returned from achool weeping 
violently, apparently from a mixture of grief and 
reaentnirit On inquiry, it seemed that one of her 
scLool-males, to whom she was particularly attach- 
ed, ha-^ treated her very ill, and finally told her she 
would aever speak to her again. Her father sug- 
gested some topics of consolation, and cautioned 
iter against wrong feelings j but he could not then 
slop to say much. Aiier lea, however, observing 
Maria's pensive and uneaay look, he asked her if 
she had considered that one part of Christ's suflel- 
ings arose &;om the iuconstancy and perfidy of pio- 
fe8a$d friends. 

Maria replied, that she had neverlbought much 
about it. 

Her fiicKer weut on to speak of the int£ca!LiLudA^ 
levity, and fickleness of tbc diacXi^es «A "i^a&s ^ 
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he was apprehepded ; and of the treache 
detested Judas. 

Maria was affected hy this description, 
wept — pjgyrtly from grief for herseH and pa 
pity for the Savior. 

After a while she asked :-— 

" Papa, do you suppose that Christ : 
things just as a man would do ?" 

" Certainly, my dear — was he not a ixii 

" Yes, papa, I know that ; but thfen he 
too ; and it never seemed as if he really 
like other men. When I think of his < 
of any of his sufferings, I always imagi 
least \feeU as if they were not half so 
him to bear as if he were a man only." 

" That is a very common mistake, Mai 
mistake, nevertheless. It is true that we ai 
unable to comprehend how the Divine an* 
natures are united in Christ, but we ki 
neither of them was destroyed by the unioi 
Christ, therefore, was really and truly a ] 
had friends whom he loved with a peculi 
tion, as other men have ; and the iiigratil 
perfidy of these friends grieved him as 
any other man." 

" If I thought so, papa, I should feel 
deal more — more — I should be more sorr 
flruiJerings of Cb-ml" 
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^ Well, my dear, you may think so, fbr it is trueh 
If it were not, Christ's agonizing prayer in ib^ 
garden, and his dying exclamation, ' My God, my 
God, why hast tbou forsaken meV would have 
been a mere pretence and mockery." 

"Papa, how could Christ ask why God had 
forsaken him, when he was God himself?" 

" I do not know, Maria. It is a mystery which, 
as I said before, we cannot understand." 

After thinking a little aboiit this, Maria went 
back to thinking of herself She was going over 
the circumstances of the quarrel for the thousandth 
time, (every one of which reviews made her feel 
more pity for herself, and more resentment against 
her friend,) when her father spoke, 

" Maria, do yoU think you have entirely forgiven 
Busan B. i" 

" I don't know, papa," replied Maria, blushing 
hesitating, and twisting her handkerchief into all 
manner of shapes. "I suppose I should forgive 
her if she should ask me." 

" Ton should not wait for that It is not neces- 
■ary to tilt her that you forgive her until she asks 
yon, but yon should do so from the heart now. 
Suppose I shonld help you to find out whether yon 
• kftvo done it or not Yon know some people say, 
•I can fiMfgive, but never Iot^' '^^^^ *«e>"-«i 
not Miacere fcrgiveaeM. U ifft M* tatti«KKSi 
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dwelling on the circumstances of the ofi< 
calling them again and again, and placing 
the most unfavorable jpoiiit of view for h 
has injured us, we have not truly forgiven.' 

Maria looked guilty, but said nothing. 

** Another thing which is essential to t 
giveness is, the absence of all desire for i 
We must not form any plans for returning 
jury we have received, nor must we even 
wish that some evil may befall the person 
mflicted it." 

" Then, papa, I have not sincerely forgi 
san, for I have had all these feelings abc 
and I don't see how any body could help 
some of them — I don't see how any perso 
forget, or" — 

"An unrenewed heart never could ; i 
shows the necessity of its being renewed, 
have not yet told you all that is necessary 
stitute true forgiveness. We must not only 
from wishing any manner of ill to our c 
but we must sincerely wish them all ma 
good ; we must rejoice in their prosperi 
grieve if any misfortune happens to them ; i 
be able to pray for God's blessing upon th 
we must do them all the good in our pov 
this, even if they should ^x^i^ m^i^iuLring 
treating us." 
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•* O papa, that is impossibleJ^ 

" Impossible, as I said before, to the unren^w^is^ 
heart ; nevertheless, it is what the law of God re- 
quires." 

Maria's thoughts, if expressed, would perhaps 
have been, that the law was a great deal too strict ; 
that nobody ever could obey it, and that she should 
not make the attempt. 

She did not say this, but she said, bursting into 
a passion of tears, — 

" If I have got to feel so before. I get to heaven. 
I am sure I shall never get there." 

" No, never, Maria, if you wait till such feelings 
spring up in your heart of themselves. Nothing 
but the operation of God's spirit, can produce in 
the heart emotions so opposed to its natural tem- 
per. But though this law appears so hard to you, 
Christ, requires of us no more than he practised 
himself Did he not forgive us as I have de- 
acribed?" 

" I suppose so, papa." 

•* You suppose so ? Well, I know so. Would 
Christ have sufiered and died for enemies whom he 
had not forgiven? Would he have suffered and died 
while he wais brooding over their offences in hit 
mind, resolving to punish them, or indulging any 
thii\|f like revenge t "Dii \i^ ^ow ^to^ ^^^^^^ 
mapet, when he excused YiVs dAt«,\^^^^^'^'^^ 
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in the hour of his greatest agony, by saying, • The 
spirit truly is willing, but the flesh.is weak?' Did 
he show it when his only reply to the taunts and 
insults of his enraged enemies was, 'Father, for- 
give them V " 

Maria felt dshamed of her wicked thoughts, and 
could nipt but acknowledge that Christ had set the 
most perfect example of obedience to his own law. 

" But, papa, if Christ must have forgiven sinners 
before he would be willing to die for them, why 
are not all sinners pardoned?" 

" My dear, the fbrgiveness which I have describ- 
ed, and which is a state of mind, is quite distinct from 
what may be called judicial pardon, as exercised by 
a sovereign or judge. To illustrate what I mean ; 
suppose that you disobey one of my commands, 
and persist in disobedience ; it is my duty to forgive 
you immediately, so far as I have described ; that 
is, to cherish no revengeful feelings, to love you, 
and pray for you, and desire your good. But it 
is not, by any means, my duty to treat you as if 
you were obedient ; on the contrary, I must mani- 
fest my displeasure at your conduct so long as you 
continue it. But when you are sorry and confess 
your fault, then I may pardon you ; that is I may ex- 
press the forgiveness which I had accorded at first, 
and remove aU pumsYvm^TiX. 'JYv^a ««taft >a itua of 
finy earthly goveTnot, and. ol Qj^A. \x^«^i3«x^ 
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or Christ, however much he may desire it, to par- 
Ion sinners without repentance. 

*' And now, Maria, I hope you will make it 
rour first business to forgive Susan freely, fully, 
ind cordially." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

" One there is abofve all others. 
Well deserves the name of fnend ; . 

HJs is love beyond a brother's, 
Costly, finee, and knows no end. 

They who once His kindness prove. 

Find it everlastiag love.** 

A FEW days after this affair, Maria's father ai 
ed her what qualities she would like in a friei 
provided she could choose one after her own fani 

Maria reflected a moment : " I know very w( 
papa, but there are so many things that I hard 
know where to begin." 

»» Well, I will help you a little. Would y 
like tc have a friend who was your equal in : 
gard to external circumstances, or one who w 
much your superior — a king, for instance ?" 

" I should like to have a king for my friend • 
some accounts, papa, because he would be so po 
erful and so rich that he could protect me: ,1 
then I should always be afraid of him, and 
would not care if I was glad or sorry, and if 
was ever so kind to me,\Xyjo\3\^ Tv^3^.\ife\^»\0t\e^ 
ship after all *, so 1 sViouX^ i^on. ^«asX^Vycv%,^' 
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" You think you would want sympathy, I siy^ 
pose," said her father, smiling. 

Maria smiled too, and blushed, for ehe knew 
what her &ther was thinking o£ 

A few days before, Maria had received a present 
of a beautiful paint-boi. on which occasion she had" 
manifested the most eilravagant delight. After 
sundry capera and gesticulations, and displaying 
her present to all the family who were below 
stairs, she ran to find her father in his study. He 
was sick in body and mind, but Maria did not 
know it; and though be smiled and told her he 
was glad she was happy, yet she was disappointed 
that he did not participate more fully in her child- 
ish delight Her mother, shortly ailer, found Ma- 
ria behind the closet door, in the next room, crying 
aa if her heart would break, because, she said, as 
well as her sobs would permit, her "fiither did not 
•eem glad when she showed him her box," 

But to return to the conversation. 

"You aro right, I believe, Maria," continued 
her lather, "in thinking there could be no frlend- 
■hip without sympathy; but why do you think a 
king could not sympathize 1" 

" 0, there would be such a great distance bo> 
twean na, and my a&ira would tie wi vdia^si^&kxsjk 
wiien Jie had a kii^dom U> >Skks c%i.« i;&,«x&r-^ 
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don't know, I never heard of a friendship betwc 
a king and a subject — did you> papa ?" 

** Yes, there have been some instances of st 
friendships, thou gh they are very rare. B ut at a 
rate, as you are only describing what you shot 
like, it is no matter whether it ever existed or i 
The question is, whether you would like to be 
friend of a king, provided he was just such a n 
as you liked, and you felt as much confidence 
him, and as little afraid of him, as of any otl 
person ?" 

** O yes, papa, I should like it then, because 
could give me every thing I wanted." 

" Well, what next ? You would want a faith 
friend, of course ; one who would be always i 
same, and never desert you ?" 

" Yes, indeed, papa ;" and Maria thought of J 
san. 

** And a generous one?" 

" Yes, papa, I hate stingy people. And I shoi 
want one who did not get offended easily, and n 
was not always suspecting that something was 1 
matter, and that I did not love her" (changing 1 
friend to the feminine gender,) " as somebody e 
does that I know." 

** That is, you would wish your friend to rep< 
enough confidence m -^oxLjUoXXo ^oviJcx ^wa ^ 
eerityl" 
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Tes, papa, a^id that is another thin^ that 
Id want — sincerity. I cannot bear deceilfuf 
le, nor selfish people, nor proud people; so 
1 are two more qualities I should want — disiiv 
tedness and humility." 
^uite a list of virtues yoa have made out, 

Ind tlien I should want my friend to love me 
eo much I — more than any body else in the 
d." 

That would be rather selfish, would it notf 
is this all 1" 

That is all that I can tell, I believe; but there 
great many little sons ofihings that I should 
I should want my friend to be g;enile in her 
Qers, and I should want her to have a pleasant 
) and a pleasant countenance, and she must be 
rfiil, and talk just enough, and not too much — 
Bver so many more things." 
[ think you would have a very good sort of 
d; but do you expect ever to find such a one I" 
So, indeed, papa," said Maria, her counte- 
e suddenly &lling; " I shall. never have an- 
f friend." 

Never, my dear? A^ fou not rather hastyf" 
?Jo, papa, I should never trust aa^ Vd-j ^it^™^' 
That would be Tery Soo\»W«> «wi'*a»\"«* 
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deceived. However, you are right in 9 
tli:*c you will never find such a friend 
have described. You may have kinc 
whom you will love, and who will love 
there will always be some defect — ^somei: 
you will wish otherwise. . And even if tli 
tion is perfectly sincere and disinterei 
know they have no power to protect fif 
they cannot restore you in sickness; t 
themselves be taken away by death ; an 
you must die, and leave them. But, yc 
Maria, there is one friend who is all s 
than all you have described." 

"Yes, papa, Jesus Christ" 

" Yes, he is infinitely powerful to pro 
and yet infinitely tender and gentle to sy 
with you ; faithful, sincere, generous, disii 
humble, self-denying, and ready to love 
a love stronger than death. Is it not stra 
ria, that when just such a friend is ofifere 
you have wished for, you should reject h 

** Yes, papa," said Maria, for once n(A 
to excuse herself. 

" My dear child, I want you to look at 
acter of Christ-.— to study it. Think, iirst 
perfections you can imagine to exist — ^thi 
Suite wisdom, powei, \io\\x\e^^, \a^«:.^, 
i&itJifuIness, trulKatid \ov©— ^^^o^^ ^^ 



.,- ^^xicciions, till they all blend ai 

hannonious whole, blazing with a 
jlendent and dazzling, that not onl) 
els, must veil their faces before it- 
1 pared with which the sun is dark 
best created excellence, defonnity. 

Being — is he not awful, glorious, 
?, you might love Him, arid reveren 

admire Him, but he could never 
id. How could such a Being sympath 

an infirmities and human sorrows? 
Himself in flesh ; he takes upon hi 

*e; He unites to all the glories of divi 

is lovely and excellent in humanity — 
God united to a perfect man. Noto, 

Btand your wants and sorrows, for 1 
lem; He comes to you with all the i 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

"Thoogfa tariouf ibet anint 'be trathoombiBS, 
Pride, above all, oppoeee her deeicn." 

" All hM been tried, 
That wiidora iofiiiice, and boundleaa graoe. 
Working together, could devise.*' 

** Of how much sorer punishment shall he be thought wottlqr, vriio ] 
trodden under foot the Son of Qod." 

Maria's Father, as it will already have been c 
served, was in the habit of drawing instructi' 
from every thing. No incident was too trifling 
furnish him with matter for profitable reflection 

One evening, George, who had been, as usual 
procure milk from a neighboring &mily, return 
to say that he had fallen down and spilled it c 
His mother directed him to go back for some mo 
which he was very unwilling to do, begging tl 
he might go somewhere else for it His motl 
insisted, however, and he went. 

" Suppose, Maria," said her father, '* that GreoT 
had been for milk a great many times, and spill 
h each time, would not his unwillingness to retv 
be muck increased ¥^ 
" Yea, papa, I 8upx)0fle so)^ 
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" And if he had been a hundred, ot a ihousa^;,,^ 
times, probably DOtbing but a very severe punish- 
meat would indace him to go agaio. Now this is, 
in part, the secret of the sinner's unwillingness t<k 
go to Christ. To go as a poor, miserable suppli\ 
ant, deserving nothing but death, is bard, in any 
case; but to go and ask Tor mercies which he has 
a thousand times abused, this is so hard that be 
never will do it, till he absolutely despairs of 
being saved in any other way." 

" But, papa, is it a wrong feeling to be unwilling 
lo' ask again and again for favors that we have 
abused t I always tbougbl it showed a want of 
delicacy to ask so often, especially for things that 
we make a bed use of." 

" My dear child, a great i^l of what goes by 
the name of delicacy, is nothing but pride. How- 
ever, I can suppose a case, In which a tight feeling 
inlg'bt operate to prevent a person from asking a 
lepetition of favors from a fellow-creature. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that I should, several times, give 
a poot man moneylbr bis Simily, and be should 
spend it in baying rum for himself; if he should 
- afterwards repent and reform, a feeling of real 
ahftne and centrition might make him unwilling 
totrespanagainonmy boQ^t^. ^■oxwa.^&^^-fw*' 
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from the conduct of men, to apply to him^ 

* * •' JOT a/ 

particulars. 

** Do you mean, then, papa, that it is pride whicb 
makes a person unwilling to ask God for favors?* 

" Yes, pride and nothing else. It would be both 
absurd and impious to pretend that delicacy restiain- 
ed us from asking of a Being who is not empover- 
ished by giving, nor enriched by withholding, and 
who moreover invites, entreats, and commands us 
to ask of Him. If it were not for pride, sinners 
would be willing to go to God just as they are, 
without stopping to lay up a hoard of g^ood works 
to recommend them to God. This is the secret of 
all your prayers, and resolutions, and efforts ; this 
is the reason why you are so reluctant to pray after 
you have spoiled your imaginary goodness by some 
act of transgression, and why you can go to God 
with so much confidence when you think you have 
done pretty well, and that he is pleased with you." 

" How did you know that I had such feelings, 
papa V 

" As in water, face answereth to face, so the 
heart of man to man. All sinners have such 
thoughts and feelings, if they think and feel at 
all in regard to religion. But do not let us for- 
get our subject. Suppose this house should take 
fire some night, and \idoTe xYife ^^xs^sa ^«t^ ^ 
covered, it should \>e «\mo€X wmmm^^, ^w^^'w 
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&rther, that your mother and I, and all the child^^^ 
but you, had escaped from it, and were safe, ^^ 
you were still asleep, and unconscious of your dai 
ger. Just as the walls are ready to fall in, an 
every body has given you up for lost, a man rush^^^ 
forward, plants a ladder, springs up to your roon^^ 
and in at the window, through the smoke and 
flames, and £ndsyou just awaked, uttering cries of 
anguish and despair. He is going to take you in his 
arms, and carry you down the ladder, but you re- 
ject his proffered aid, and look round for some 
other way of escape ; and when you can find none, 
you prefer perishing in the flames to being saved 
by him. Now what would such conduct on your 
part indicate ?" 

** It would be so strange, papa, that I can hardly 
even suppose such a thing ; but it would show that 
I hated him very much, I should think." 

•* Yes, there could be no stronger expression of 

abhorrence and contempt. And if you suppose, 

briber, that the man had always been your friend, 

.ind that he h^d burned himself very badly in going 

hrough the flames for you, what else would it 

howr 

** Ingratitude, I should think." 

« Yes,, the greatest. And if he should lea.ve ^qMw 
aere^ wo\ild not e^erjXiQi:^ «w:^ ^^^ ^^aRxs^*^^*! 
eriah?" 
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** Yes, papa, and I should think so myself." 

" And yet, this is hut a faint representation of th 
way in which you treat Christ. You are expose 
to a terrihle and imminent danger, from which 1 
only can deliver you ; Jie has purchased the rigl 
to deliver you with his blood, yet you reject hifl 
What madness I what ingratitude 1" 

He was silent for a moment, then continued. 

** In estimating the amount of your sins, Man 
do you ever take into account this one, of rejectiD 
Christ ?" 

" No, papa." 

" And yet it is the worst of them all. The ai 
cients used to say, ' Call a man ungrateful, an 
you can call him nothing worse.' And what ii 
gratitude can be blacker than that displayed J 
the rejection of Christ ? If the redemption he c 
fers had cost him nothing, it would still be tl 
height of madness to refuse it ; but it would m 
evince such desperate, base ingratitude. And ho 
such ingratitude must grieve and wound the hea 
of the Savior I That, in spite of all his love, as 
afler all his sufferings, men should refuse to 1 
him save them, and thus, so far as they are coi 
cerned, make his death of no effect. If we coul 
be saved in any ol\iei vi«i^, iXviowld seem as if ^ 
could not refuse to \et Yi\m\i'BLN^\)aB^«assQx^^\a 
lie lias so deariy \>oug)aX. 
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** But O, how unspeakably dreadful will be the 
&te of those who reject him ! Better, far better for 
them, never to have heard of his love, or listened 
to his offers of pardon." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

" To feel our heartg can bleed, jet not repent ; 
To sigh, jet not recede ; to grieve, yet not relent'* 

" Papa, which is best, to make resolutions and 
break them, or not to make any ?" 

** Indeed, Maria, it is hard to choose between 
two such bad things." 

•* Well, papa, I believe I must choose, for I neyer 
keep my resolutions." 

" One thing is prefty certain ; that if we do not 
make any resolutions, we never can keep them. 
But is there any absolute necessity for your break- 
ing yours ?" 

" It seems as if there was, papa. I do not know 
how I can resolve any more strongly, or try any 
harder, than I have done thousands of times, when 
it was of no use." 

" What sort of resolutions are those which you 
break most frequently ?" 

" I don't know, papa — all sorts. Sometimes I 
resolve that I will not be angry or selfish for a 
week, or that I will attend to religion." 



ipa, I most always forget that I have 
all. Something happens to make me 
[ am angry right away, without stop- 
k of my resolution." 
suppose that if you could always think 
ould keep you from doing wrong?" 
it would, papa — no, I don't think it 
ys, for sometimes I have remembered, 
>t do any good." 
tell me any instance ?" 
a," said Maria, blushing, " I remem- 
n I went to see old Mrs. S. she gave 
ms when I was coming home, and 
^*ve some to my little brother, if I 
d her I would, and I meant to ; but 
.en my half, they tasted so good, that 
lid take one more, and so I kept tak- 
11 they were all gone ; and though 
\e time that i* "'-' 
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wrong at all ; bat afterwards, I had that dreadfbl 
feeling which I always have when I have done 
wrong** — 

** That feeling is called remorse." 

" And I would have given up all the plums if I 
had had them again; and I was so ashamed, I call- 
ed myself all sorts of bad names." 

" You have described, Maria, the feelings with 
which people generally regard sin at the time of 
its commencement, and afterwards. When they 
are tempted to do wrong, the sin appears very 
small, and the gratification to be obtained by it 
very great. They contrive to gloss over the 
wrong, and make it appear right; but afterwards, 
when conscience is awakened, they pay dearly for 
the short-lived pleasure. Sin is pleasant in the 
beginning, but in the end it * bites like a serpent, 
and stings like an adder.' Btit tell me, Maria, if 
you could, by a wish, have freed yourself from that 
painful feeling of remorse, would you not have 
done it?" 

** Yes, papa, I think — I am almost sure I should." 

" Then, my dear, you see the truth of what I 
told you, that if you had a ring like prince Chens, 
you would throw it away. But there is a way in 
which you can gkt rid of remorse, if you choosey 
Maria." 

" What do you mean, papa?" 



^^oaioie to still the voice 

f her admonitions are habitually 

11 soon cease to warn ; the most 

. fail to arouse her: she becomes 

hot iron, and the man is given up 

leanness with greediness.' " 

r dreadful ! I should rather bear 

se, than get rid of it in this way." 

would, my child. Besides, you 

it only for a short time. In eter- 

ce of every man will awake, and 

maparing severity. Then the 

ill be for ever past, and nothing 

1 bitter, bitter fruits." 

ise, during which Maria seemed 

hihex resumed : — 

gs, Maria, obey the very first 

conscience; cherish it as your 

)r; never disregard its warn- 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

If thou hut ran with the footmen, uid they have wearfed thee* 
canst thou contend with hones VI 



The following conversation occuwed one day, 
after Maria had been for several weeks unusually 
careless in regard to the subject of religion. 

" Suppose, Maria, a man had a piece of ground 
overgrown with thistles and brambles, which he 
was to clear and put in order before a certain tiihe ; 
and when he was asked why he did not set about 
it immediately, h^ should reply, • O, I have been 
trying, and find I carniot do it now ; but if I wait 
two or three years, till the thistles are grown up, I 
am in hopes I shall be able to accomplish it' 
Would you not think his-conduct highly absurd?" 

" Yes, papa," said Maria, in a low voice, fore- 
seeing the application. 

" If a man had a work to do which he musi 
perform, and which was every day becoming more 
difficult, while his strength was every day dimin- 
ishing, it would be madness to defer it an hoar ?" 

" Yes, papa." 

• Well, my dear, you have a work to perform:— 



j^^K Birength. What do you hope to 

y?" 

scape from this question, which she k; 

^ to answer, Maria proposed another. 

t, papa, why will it be harder to repent 

than now ^" 

en if it should not be so, Maria, you i 

better off, for you say you cannot possih 

low. But the truth is, you do not belie^ 

3n you isay it." 

, opened her eyes to their utmost extent. 

lot believe it, papa ?" 
If you believed that you could not pot 

;nt, and that, consequently, you would b( 
for ever; would you be sitting here sc 

if I could not do any thing to help myself 
weH be quiet as not." 
as well be quiet! ves. >^"* - 
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ities, if you were dying, for instance, you cauii 
repent." 

" Why — yes, papa ; although I think sometimes 
I have tried as hard as I possibly could, yet it seems 
as if I might, perhaps, do a little more if it should 
come to the Worst." 

" Yes, that is the way with all sinners. They 
have all an undefined expectation, without waf 
ground, that somehow or other — ^they don't exactly 
know how — ^they shall escape. O, my child 1 is 
there no way in which I can convince you that 
what you cannot do now, in youth and in health, 
you will not be able to do in old age, or on a dy- 
ing bed ?" 

Maria was affected with the earnest tenderness 
of her Cither's manner, and she wept, but did not 
reply. 

He sighed deeply and resamed : — 

" You ask why it will be more difficult to repent 
hereafter than now. There are several reasons. 
The natural effect of age is, to render the heart 
less susceptible of impressions, less disposed to 
yield to persuasion. You must have seen this in 
relation to yourself; you are not so easily affected 
as you once were. Besides, the sinner acquires a 
habit of resistance by long continuance in sin, 
which strengthens every day ; he has so many 
times rejected the offers of mercy, that he does it 



• ■ * > 



, ^..u. uis will fully bet in him 

iocs he thus become less able, but 
rom without increase ; the cares and 
is world multiply around him ; the 
his time become more numerous; 
of ridicule and opposition has more 
tn." 

rtill thinking of her father's remark 

88 easily affected now than formerly. 

true," thought she ; ** I see it-^my 

ling ; O dear, what will become 

*ain spoke. 

you, Maria, it is absolutely certain 

noment is the most favorable you 

nd if you do not repent now, there 

>pe, so far a^ your efforts are con- 

ver will. I pray God rav cHil'' 



*^ 



CHAPTER XXX. 

" OfTer it now to thy goreroor-will he be pleaeed with t]|pe»,or 
fheel" 

" I DO not see how God can have any right to 
interfere with our thoughts and feelings," was 
Maria's frequent complaint ; " if he had only re- 
quired our actions to he so and so, we could have 
oheyed him." 

" You are very generous, Maria," replied her 
fether ; " so, you will condescend to permit your 
Creator to control the movements of your hody, 
but over the soul which inhabits it, and which 
alone gives it importance, he is to have no author- 
ity. Better, then, that instead of intellig^ent and 
thinking beings, God had created lifeless machines; 
for these might have executed a series of outward 
motions, and this, it seems, is all that Grod is to 
expect from his creatures." 

Maria looked confused; 

** But, papa," said she, after a pause, " earthlj 
rulers do not meddle with thoughts and feelings; 
they are satisfied if the conduct is right." 

" True, because they cannot search the heart, 



v^ooary consequence of h 

.nee ; and it is the very excellence of reJ 
takes cognizance of the heart as well 
induct. But although the law has not 
with feelings, yet every man, in his pr. 
ent of another, takes into the account 
J8, does he not ?" 
68, papa, I suppose so." 
?rtainly; if you reflect a moment, you \ 
scious that you do not judge them hy th 
merely, but by what you can discover 
H^ret feelings and motives. It would n 
gh to satisfy you in a friend, that she tres 
mth outward kindness, if she had no rei 
for you, and was merely selfish in h( 
for professing it." 
'Xi^eeA^ papa, it would not" 
, shall God be satisfied with less than h: 
will accept? But let us go on p I'**' 



inw TTian'' 
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agreeable. This conduct might proceed from one 
of several very difierent motives. You might 
wish that your aunt should admire and love yoo, 
and think what an amiable, obliging, afiectionate 
little girl you are. (Maria blushed, as if her father 
had read her heart.) This would be vanity. 

" Or you might think that if you tried to please 
her, she would make you a present ; this would 
be selfishness, or covetousness. Or you might 
really love her, and wish to make her happy; this 
would be benevolence. 

" Again ; you might love your parents so well, 
that, supposing your attentions to her would please 
them, you should treat her kindly from this motive, 
which would be filial affection. Or, finally, you 
rr'^-V love God so well, that you would do it be- 
cause he lias commanded us to s^k the happiness 
of others. Now which of all these motives would 
be the right one ?" 

** I suppose you mean the last, papa; but I should 
have thought that benevolence and filial afifection 
would be right, too." 

" They are right, that is, they are not wrong, 
but they are not enough ; love to God should be 
united with them, and then they become proper 
motives. But you can see, at any rate, that the 
character of the action is entirely changed, in each 
case, by the character of the motive." 



.-.,- luiie girl's attentions to you wer 
by either of the two first motives" — 
la, I should have disliked her the more 
ihe tried to please." 

icknowledge, then, that the heart alone 
lue to outward acts of kindness, and yet 
God to be contented with formal and 
al services, while your heart is an ene- 
1 O, Maria, when will you learn that 
eating your Maker as you would not 
t an earthly friend — no, nor a common 
•e, nor even a menial ; for Him only do 

to be pleased with hypocrisy." 

^pt, as usual, and, as usual, her heart 

ichanged 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

** And she who ▼entoret to belfeve it hen, 
Proves by that sinfle thoufht she ham it not" 

Maria frequently found a great deal of pleasure 
in religious duties, and was so much affected as to 
shed floods of tears while confessing her sins, or 
meditating on the love of Christ. These feelings 
which were animal excitement, she mistook for 
genuine repentance and love. She would go and 
tell God what a ^.oor miserable sinner she was, 
utterly unworthy of his favor, while she was think- 
ing all the while how pleased he must be to see 
her so penitent and humble. Then she would go 
down stairs, with her heart full of imaginary hu- 
mility, but of real pride, and if things happened to 
go on smoothly, no one could be more amiable 
than Maria. But if her pride met with any mor- 
tification, all her fancied goodness vanished in a 
moment, and passion swelled her bosom. Some- 
times she would take a great deal of pains to work 
herself up into a good frame ; to produce in her 
mind convictions of sin, or love to Christ; and when 
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^..^y iier Une edifice at once, 
er praying for half an hour, with 
nfessing herself to be every thing 
she went down stairs, where her 
r that she had not swept the room 

na, I am sure it is clean, for I took 
pains with it." 
lean, Maria, when I tell you it is 

sure I made it clean ) if any body 

ook, since nothing else can con* 
her mother. 

iw the dust on the carpet, she could 

as there, but was sure that some 

ist have been in the room since 

fler a long debate, her mother 

' her not to say a vrnrA — - 
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did not convince Maria of her weakness and de- 
pendance ; it was because she commonly laid the 
blame of her failure on circumstances. If hei 
mother were not so hard to please, or her brothers 
so troublesome, or something else were not justds 
it was, she should have done better. Even when 
she blamed herself, it was her carelessness, or her 

• 

forgetfulness — not the wickedness of her heart, to 
which she ascribed all the evil. " IJow could I 
forget so soon?V but then she always flattered her- 
self that next time it should be so, or at least, that 
if it came to extremities, she could do more than 
she had yet done. Thus she went on to make for 
herself a robe of righteousness; and though her 
work was destroyed as e'^on as finished, with un- 
wearied diligence, she patched it again and again, 
and vainly hoped, that with it she should be able 
to cover her moral deformity. 

This self-conceit, and fondness for self-justifica- 
tion, showed itself in all Maria did, as well as in 
her religious experience. 

One day, on examining some work which Maria 
had just finished, her mother found a needle stick- 
ing on it. 

" I have oflen requested you never to do this 

. Maria," said she, showing the needle ; " there is 

great danger of some person's being injured by it" 
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uy well, putting it away 
:ould have put it there ? I have not 
ork, and I believe your father and 
t in the habit of using needles." 
as positive; and her mother, though 
IT obstinacy, said no more, but ez- 
•k. 
ns are not sewed neatly, Maria," 

^ the thread was so coarse.^' 
ot have taken finer 1" 
ould not find any other." 
c in the proper place V^ 

n 

•m 

)ened the drawer, and presently 
of cotton. 

, I am sure I did not see it." 
Dtall the &ult of the thread; the 
en properly." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

*' By the deeds of tbe law ihaU no flesh Uvinf be jnatiSad.** 

One day when Maria was in the self-compla- 
cent frame of mind which has been described, her 
father, who understood the state of things perfectly, 
directed his remarks accordingly. . 

** Maria, do you understand the meaning of this 
verse, * He that ofiendeth in one point, is guilty of 
all V " 

•* No, papa ; I have often wondered how it could 
be true." 

** It does not, of course, mean literally, that if a 
man breaks one of these commandments, he, in 
doing so, breaks all the others ; for instance, that a 
man who steals is a murderer; but that he who 
breaks one command is as really a transgcessor, it 
is as impossible for him to be saved by the lavf^BM 
if he had broken them all. Do you understand meV* 

" No, papa — or, at least, I cannot see how it is 
true." 

** The law of God is in &ct one, though divided 
into several distinct precepts ; they all breathe the 
same spirit, and require the same moral character. 
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X proot that he does not love his neight 
If, as a murderer does. Besides, a man 
3 one command, shows a contempt of C 
:ity which would lead him to disobey 
, if he had temptation and opportunity, 'j 
n, is it not 1" 
es, papa." 

ut leaving this out of the question, it is 
sible that a man who has committed but c 
his life should be saved by his good wori 
e had committed a million." 
ia looked surprised. 

ly, my dear, just think what are the cond 
the law. * He that doetl) these things sha 
them, but the soul that sinneth' — not tl 
*; sinneth a thousand or a hundred times- 
soul that sinneth, it shall die.' Suppof 
Qmised you a reward, on condition th: 
Id walk straight t^ ♦^- 
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it is to expect to be saved by your own righteoiu* 
ness. Even if you should begia now to be per- 
fectly holy, and never commit another sin, how are 
all those you have already committed to be washed 
out?" 

" But if I should be perfectly holy all the rest 
of my life, would it not be unjust to punish me for- 
ever for my past sins ?" 

*• Unjust ? you forget that the law of God re- 
quires perfect obedience always ; it requires you 
to love God with all your heart, and your fellow- 
creatures as yourself, every moment of your life. 
If you do this a part of the time, you do your duty 
for that time only, and how is this to excuse you 
from doing it the rest of the time ? If you could 
love God with more than all your heart for the rest 
of your life, then, to be sure, you might make 
atonement for past deficiencies ; but this, I presume, 
you do not expect to do." 

It would be impossible to describe the emotions 
of grief, despondency, and anger, which filled 
Maria's heart as she listened to these remarks, and 
became convinced that all her goodness for the last 
few days was thrown away ; that it did not give 
her the least claim to the favor of God, and that in 
spite of all she could do, it would be just for him 
to punish her for ever. The law of God seemed 
to her unreasonably strict, apd impossible to be ob- 
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^-^M any longer. But then came \ 
thought of eternal misery — of dwelli. 
lasting burnings ! With a Leart full 
atred, and despair, she retired to bed. 
;r period of several months ekpsed b^foi 
rsation in the next chapter occurred. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

* Tm : man for man peichane* maj bnw* 
Hm Imran of the zawnloff gmv* f 
And friend for fnend, or child for lira. 
On Jaunted or unmoved exphCf 
From love— <v pietjr— m* pride ; 
But who can die aa Jeaus died?" 

" He atipulatea indeed, but merely this.— 
That man will freely take an ut^KNight bliaa, 
Vill tnist him for a faitMUl, generous part. 
Nor set a price upon a willing heart," 

'* Maria, have you a clear idea of the roaDoer 
in which the death of Christ was an atonement for 
sin ? or, in other words, how his death rendered it 
just for God to pardon sin ?'' 

** No, papa ; it has often seemed strange to iqc, 
how the death of an innocent person could atone 
for the sins of the guilty." 

" Well, I will try to make it plain to you. You 
perceive that God, as a holy b^ing, must hate sin?" 

"Yes, papa." 

'* As a sincere being, he must manifest this ha- 
tred ?" 

Maria replied, with hesitation, ** Yes, papa '* 

" If he did not, if he allowed his creatures to 
•appose that he approved it, or wa8»indifierent to 



., ^.*i. raamjestf his indignation ag 

.^es, papa," said Maria, no longer hesitatin 
Veil, now, the most obvious, and, at first vi 
nly way God had of manifesting his disp 
when men transgressed, was by inflicti 
ihment immediately upon them. But if a 
way could be found in which God's disph 
could be as clearly displayed as it wou 
been in the destruction of the whole iiuma 
h^Y might still be saved. In other word 
being could be found both able and willing 
* the wrath of God in our stead, and a bein^ 
tt and glorious, that his bearing our punish 
70uid be as clear an exhibition of God^ 
)f sin as if we bore it ourselves-^we mighl 
red to escape. Is not this plain ?" 
papa, perfectly." 
then, where was such a beiner to y^ ^ — * ' 
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He seemed lost in rapturous contemplation. At 
length Maria ventured to ask : — 

*' Did Christ suffer just as much as the whole 
world would have done, if they had perished?" 

'* That is not necessary to his making an atone- 
ment. If God would not spare the sinner when 
his own heloved Son stood in that sinner's place, it 
wa3 sufficiently evident that he never would do so, 
without atonement. The justice of God is as 
clearly exhibited in the sacrifice of Christ as his 
mercy." 

** I don't see, papa, on this ground, why repent- 
ance is necessary. If Chri3t bore the sins of all 
men, why should they bear them again ?" 

" And I will ask you, Maria, why God should 
pardon, or how he can pardon, those who deny 
that they have sinned, and will not accept forgive- 
ness? But, in &ct, repentance is necessary to 
pardon ; for before a man repents, the language of 
his heart is, 'I have done nothing wrong, and, of 
course, I have no occasion for pardon; offer par- 
don to those who are guilty.* The whole contro- 
versy between Grod and the sinner. turns on this 
rtoint ; for all that God requires is that he should 
acknowledge himself guilty, and accept pardon for 
the sake of Christ. 

** And now, Maria, can you not see, or, rather, 



.^.^ ever nave 

xi a way of pardon ? Who could have 

t the infinite God would die for mor- 

irhen you see him thus bleeding and 

J, how can you help falling down at 

vashing them with your tears'? 

ou to see," he resumed, after a short 

repentance is not imposed as an ar- 

ion, that is, as one which God might 

have connected with his offers of mer- 

?ary in the very nature of things. In 

lly be called a condition ; for if a man 

»T a favor on another, he would not 

tion that you will accept it;' that 

f course. Repentance only implies 

to accept salvation as a free giil; 

od in fact offers it unconditionally, 

f his offer is accepted, it will lead 

in the heart and life; but this is 

^ salvation, only a nrnof -^ -- 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

" It Is vain to serve Ood— and what prt^t shall we have if we keep Ui 
eniiaaoces )* 

'*'I labor especially to convince them, tiiat all the dillcdltiee which oppose 
their salvation lie in their own hearts ; that Christ is vdlling to save them, bat 
they are unwiliini; to be saved in his way, and are theref<ne withoat ezeuse." 

" Have Wounds which only God can heal, 
Tet never ask his aid." 

" If they ask, ' What shall we do?* I never dare.give them any otheransucr 
than that given by Christ and his apostles : ' Repent, and believe the gospd.' ** 

" Papa " said Maria, "do you suppose a persoa 
who reads the Bible, and prays everyday, is more 
likely to be converted than one who does not?" 

" The Bible, Maria, gfives no encouragement to 
those who read and pray with an impenitent heart" 
" Then I don't see the use of praying at all." 
" Of praying insincerely, I suppose you mean. 
There is a great deal of use in praying from the 
heart, though there is none in praying without it" 
" Then, papa, I may as well give up at once." 
" See how unreasonable you are, Maria. Be- 
cause heartless prayers are of no avail, you will 
not pray at all ; and you think hardly of God, be- 



^ w*, jjapa, men what 

nnot do any better, why then there 

you. God has said that those who 

, must perish ; and if you cannot 

ou must suffer the consequences." 

lese dreadful words, burst into a flood 

;obbed for some time, without being 

Her heart rose against the de- 

; she wanted to say, " Then he is 

ire what cannot be done ;" but her 

wered this objection so oflen, that 

advance it again. At last, het 

see,' Maria, that it is to accuse Grod 
;ay that you cannot repent ? He has 
I to do it, and threatened to punish 
Dt ; of course, Jo say that you can- 
'equires, is to say that he is cruel 
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of being sorry in other cases, but not in this one. 
I have tried, and tried, and I cannot.^^ 

" There are so many absurdities in your speech, 
that I hardly know where to begin to answer them. 
Do you suppose that Christians have more Acui- 
ties than other men V^ 

" No, papa." 

** Then, of course, you have all which are ne- 
cessary for obeying God. He does not wish you 
to exert any new powers, but to use in a difierent 
manner those which you have. For instance ; he 
has given you the power of loving in general, and 
he requires you to love him ; he has given you the 
power of being sorry, and he requires you to be 
sorry for sin, and so on. It is as absurd to talk of 
person^s having power to be sorry in one case, and 
not in another, as it would be to say that a person 
is blind to some objects, or deaf to some sounds. 
To give a person power to be sorry, or to love, in 
a particular case, would be equivalent to giving 
him a disposition to exert the powers he already 
has. Is not this plain 1" 

** Yes, papa. But," resumed she, after a pause, 
*'my difficulty still comes back. You know% papa, 
there is no arguing against consciousness ; and so 
long as I am conscious of being unable, I cannot 
be convinced that I am able." 

" If we could not be deceived in our coascious 



. «- AtaauiLiiy wnich is sometimes 
', in distinction from natural inability, 
the case plainer, suppose that sonr 
i try to persuade you to set fire to the 
urn us all up ; would you not feel th 
)ility of doing it full as strongly as ii 
ot the necessary physical power ?" 
'es, indeed, papa." 
would be impossible that an affecti 
r should kill her child, or an affectit 
lurder her husband, while the affection 
; as impossible as if it could not be c 
dispoeitions might be changed, and thei 
ibility would be removed. In this seni 
rledge that it is impossible for you to rep 
ch amounts to the same thing, it is a 
ertain that you never will repent of yi 

I sighed deeply. 
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cause there is any merit in such services, but be- 
cause the fact that a person is inclined to offer 
them, shows that the Holy Spirit is already striving 
with them. This remark, however, is merely the 
result of his observation, and had no warrant in 
the Bible." 

" Is there nothing that I can do then ?" said 
Maria, in a tone of despair. 

" Nothing — .if you will not do what God re- 
quires. My dear daughter, I would willingly help 
you if I could, but I dare not pretend to be more mer- 
ciful than God. I must leave you where. his word 
leaves you, shut up between these truths. You 
never can be saved without repentance ; you ^n 
repent, if you choose ; but it is absolutely certain 
that you never will choose, unless God makes you." 

Maria's distress was terrible. She w^ntup stairs 
and threw herself on the. floor. 

" O, I wish I had never been bom ! I wish I 
had never been born !" burst from her lips. 

If she had merely been told that she could repent 
if she pleased, although she would have denied it 
in words, there would have been a secret belief in 
her heart that, if she could repent now, she could at 
any other time ; and this would have lessened her 
anxiety. But to feel that she was to bkmefor not 
repenting, and yet never would repent of herself — 
in short, that she was in the hunds of the Almighty, 
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auy iiiing ; sne telt like an out- 

mvying the beasts and birds their hap- 

/ishing that she had never existed. At 

she was generally obliging and good- 

laving overcome some of her childish 

^hen under the influence of these feel- 

>peared unkind and morose. One re- 

ich occasioned her great distress, was, 

It was aggravated by the very privi- 

she enjoyed. This had been often 

as an additional motive to escape such 

emnation; but now that escape seemed 

5 would gladly have surrendered her 

at her responsibilities too might be les- 

would have determined upon a volun- 

ision from the house and word of God, 

was aware this would not diminish 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

* 

" R^l because 'tis easy to obey, 

And scorn, for its own sake, the gracious way.** 

"If the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, wouldst thoa M 
done it? How much rather then when he saith to thee, * Waslw i 
cfeansed.*" 

After this, Maria's distress continued for 
eral weeks with scarcely any abatement She 
as if the wrath of God pursued her whereTei 
went, and gave her no rest, day nor night ^ 
she lay down at night, this reflection would 
sent itself to her mind with irresistible force: " 
knows whether I shall ever be saved or not ; 
looks forward through the ages of eternity, 
perhaps he sees that I shall spend them in h 
This perhaps seemed to her to have all the f 
of certainty, and her anguish could hardly J 
been deeper had she been assured of perdi 
She often feared, too, that the Holy Spirit had 
saken her, and that she was given up to final 
penitence and hardness of heart She knew 
those persons have most reason to fear this a 
doom, who have oftenest resisted and gneved 



%vnile she was in this frame of mind, 
ehind her father's chair, combing his 
I this way he sometimes obtained slight 
his attacks of nervous headache. 
•od silent for some time, with an ex- 
hopeless misery on her countenance, 
s rolling down her cheeks, 
said she, at last, " I do not see why 
re ever unhappy. O, it seems to me 
» only sure of being saved, I should be 
py all the rest of my life." 
sighed. " Christians ought to be a 
l^ier than they are," said he, " but 
ve many things to diminish their 
1 the first place, few Christians feel 
time, of being saved ; they are fre- 
d with doubts aiid anxieties on this 
hey are obliged to maintain a con- 
inst their remaii^''^'* -* 
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hands of such a God — a God who is their Father 
and Friend." 

Maria's tears flowed faster. " He is not my 
Father and Friend " thought she. 
^ " My dear child," said her father, tenderly, "if 
you really wish to be a Christian, what is there to 
hinder you ? You cannot doubt that God is will- 
ing — if not, why has he given his only Son to die 
for you? why does he allow you the Bible and the 
Sabbath? why is he sending his Spirit, even now, 
to draw you, if possible, to himself?" 

" I know it, papa," said Maria, as soon as her 
tears would allow her to speak; "but then what 
can be the reason that I am not a Christian. I am 
sure if I were required to go on a pilgrimage, or 
to submit to any of the penances which the Hin- 
doos inflict on themselves, I would not hesitate a 
moment — no, not a moment." 

" I believe it, Maria. I believe you woiild do 
any thing to purchase htsiven, but I believe, too, 
that at this moment you are refusing ta accept it 
as a free gifl, for the sake of Christ, This is the 
great stumbling-block in the way of every signer's 
conversion. At first, he would ^in owe bis sal- 
vation entirely to his own merits ; and when, by 
repeated trials, he finds that this cannot be done, he 
still tries to patch up a miserable righteousDCBS of 



ly dear child, wHy will you not give 
ling of this sort, leave off all dependar 
ancied goodness of your own, and trus 
1 Christ? * Only acknowledge thine i 
jod says; and what easier terms cou 
>se? Can you not fall down lat his fee 
Lord, I am a poor, miserahle sinner ; 
3serve any favor, but I pray thee to pe 
r Christ^s sake/ Only say this, since 
e work is done — is it not easy ?" 
es, papa, it seems so — O, if I could." 
aria, you remind me of an incident w 
ed when you were a little girl, and whi 
e you have forgotten. You were put in 
for refusing to say. Please, mother.; 
^ou thought you were to be left there 
y^ou cried out very dolefully, * O, I wis 
ay, Please, mother.' And now whut 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

" It is the split's prsrbgative, its fkte, 
To shape the outward to its own estate ; 
If right itself, then all around is well, — 
If ^vrong, it makes of all without a heU." 

" Thyself, in all tUngs, see reflected back, 
And all through time, and down eternity, 
Wheie'ertbou gpest, that fkce shall look on thee.** 

"MariV* said her father, the next day, "I 
want to talk with you a little more on the subject 
we began last night. You think that nothing 
more is wanting to make you happy, than to be 
assured of heaven." 

" Yes, papa, I am sure that this would make me 
perfectly happy." 

" Mind, I do not say if you were prepared for 
heaven, but if you were sure of going there with 
vour present character and feelings." 

" Yes, papa," said Maria, with some hesitation. 

" Let us see then what would make you happy 
there. The happiness of heaven consists, princi- 
pally, in a view of the perfections of God, and the 
disposition and ability to praise him, without bin- 
derance or imperfection. Now tell me candidly, if 
such employments would make you happy ?" 

Maria was silent. 



,-, »v nil no other employmei 
ng and serving him?" 
ria was obliged to confess that the th 
in unpleasant one. 

!^ou desire heaven, then, not for any h 
you expect to find there, but because it i. 
way of escaping eternal' misery — in o 
^ it looks desirable to you, not for its t 
but only as compared with the world of 

Is it so?" 

>elieve it is something like that, papa, thou 

thought of it before. I never thought mu 

rhat would constitute the happiness of h< 

ily in general, I thought it must be a hap 

eause it is always described so ; and at a 

lought if I did not go there I must perisl 

you see now that the happiness of *»*»•*- 
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" Very well ; I understand you ; but now let us see 
what ground you would have to expect even freedom 
from suffering. In what does the misery of hell con- 
sist ? Not principally, by any means, in bodily suf- 
fering, but in remorse of conscience— in the uncon- 
trolled dominion of evil passions — in short, in that 
moral pollution and debasement, which is jusdy and 
emphatically called the death of the soul. Now 
these things are not dependant on place, nor on any 
outward circumstances, but on the character." 

** Yes, papa," replied Maria, " and I see what 
you are coming to." 

" What then V 

** That with my present character it would not 
make much difierence as to my happiness whether 
I went to heaven or not." 

" Yes, Maria, that is what I was coming to ; 
sin and misery are inseparably connected, and 
while you are sinful you never can be happy. 
Have you not already had some experi:3nce of this?" 

" Yes, papa." 

** You have felt remorse?" 

" Yes, papa, often"^-and as Maria gave this an- 
swer, she remembered an instance in which she 
had committed a fault which no one knew but 
herself She remembered the sickness of heart — 
the faint, oppressed, burdened feeling which she 
carried about with her for three days, during 
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/ord of kindness went like a dagger 

—these things she remembered, and 

''es, papa, you need not say any thing 

. remorse makes people unhappy, for 

ced of it enough now." 

lember, too, that remorse in the other 

)e infinitely more dreadful than any 

jr experienced. But let us take an- 

ition. The tendency of pride is to 

re to be noticed and applauded ; in 

above others. When we are com- 

Kalted in any way, pride is gratified, 

3lf-complacent and happy ; when we 

pr censured, pride is mortified, and 

ible. Has not this been the source 

ur unhappy feelings, of which you 

the cause?" 
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ciety of a person whom he disliked, hut who was 
his superior, and to whom universal homage was 
rendered, while there was no possibility of gaining 
distinction or admiration for himself?" 

** I should think he would be perfectly misera- 
ble, papa." 

" How, then, could such a one be happy m 
heaven? He would be continually wishing for 
the first place ; he would pine after honor and ap- 
plause ; and to see God a1one-*-a being whom he 
disliked — exalted and reverenced, would fill him 
with envy and mortification. The songs of an- 
gels would be to him more discordant than the 
shrieks of the lost ; and * Worthy the LamV would 
grate on his ear more harshly than the sounds of 
wo from the prison of despair. 

" I might take any of the other passions of the 
unrenewed heart, as examples to illustrate the 
same truth, but it is unnecessary. I think it must 
be evident even to you, that the indulgence of 
envy, hatred, revenge, malice, or any other sinful 
passion, is entirely incompatible with happiness. 
You see, then, my dear child, that it is your own 
character which will ultimately render you happy 
or miserable. With you r present character, it is not 
impious to say that God himself cannot render you 
happy ; and, on the other hand, with such a charac* 
ter as he approves, you cannot be otherwise." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

" The heart u deceitful above all things." 

Vhen Maria, on another occasion, repeal 
a made re-mark, " It seems as if I was wi. 
father replied, " It seems as if you were wi 
is, your heart tells you so, but you kno 
? says, 'He that trusteth in his own heai 

lust I never, then, believe what my heart 
asked Maria, seeking, as usual, for s 
d of cavilling. 

)rhaps that would be the safest way ; at 
here the heart is an interested party, n 
— it will betray you." 
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tinue to live in impenitence without danger. This 
is a universal delusion. But when the Spirit of 
God comes and awakens the sinner's conscience, 
sets his sins in order hefore him, and shows him 
the strictness of the law, this delusion is dissipated. 
The sinner sees that it is not safe to live and die 
without repentance, and he cannot help feeling 
alarmed that he is yet without it. His heart then 
tells him that it is not so very difficult a work to 
repent — that he can easily do it at any time, and 
that at present, he had hetter enjoy himself Some- 
times the sinner rests here, and drives away his 
fears ; but if he cannot succeed in doing this, he 
begins to * try to repent,' as he calls it, that is, he 
prays, reads the Bible, &c. However, ^e soon finds 
that this is not repentance, and will not lead to it; 
and furthermore, that he cannot repent by any 
such efforts. 

" What does his heart do now? why, it turns right 
about and tells him that he can do nothing, that he 
must therefore sit still and wait God's tim6. But 
the heart knows that if the sinner really believed he 
could do nothing to help himself, he would not be 
at all disposed to sit still and wait God's time; if 
therefore tries to make him believe, — at the same 
time that it is telling him he is not to blame 
because he cannot repent — that if he should exert 
himself to the utmost, if he were on his death bed 



j^xAL ueart told you s 
id times, Maria ?" 

* Yes, papa." 

* Well, the sinner's heart tells him th 
ys, and reads the Bible, and is moral, an 
well as he can,' God will hear him ant 
1 salvation. So the sinner doea all these 

his prayers are not heard, and his hea 
., that God is very unjust nbt to answer 1 
But the sinner has 'been told that he mu 
e any dependance upon his prayers, or im 
there is any goodness in them ; it is on 
\ who are conscious of deserving nothing 
bestows &vors. So he goes and makes a 
ssion, and tells God that he merits nol 
unishment, while his heart tells him a! 
* How very humble and penitent vou 
)w meritorioiio '♦ '- - 
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granted. Then he goes to God and makes anothel 
confession, and confesses too the pride of his former 
confession; and while he is doing it, his ~ heart 
whispers to him, * How much self-knowledge yon 
must have, to have found out so soon that it was 
pride; almost any hody else would have been 
deceived.' Have you known any thing of this 
Maria ?" 

" O yes, papa, it seems as if you had described 
all my thoughts and feelings." 

" Well now, which will you believe; this wicked, 
treacherous, deceitful heart, which will lead^ yon 
to perdition — or the. God of truth and love, who is 
ready to guide you to peace and happiness ever- 
lasting?" 

" O, I shall never trust my heart agam, papa, as 
long as I live." 

•* What should you say, my dear," replied her 
father, smiling, "if I should tell you that this 
remark affords a new illustration ofthedeceitfiilness 
of your heart ?" 

** How, papa ?" said Maria, in surprise. 

" Nothing but a deceitful and self-confident heart 
could suggest, that a single warning would secure 
you from all its treachery." 

" But surely, papa, I could not be such a fool as 
to be deceived now, when I know exactly the very 
ways in which my heart will try to deceive me." 



_^ ^11 lis windings, and lay 
St secret recesses to others — never h 
I are beyond the reach of its treacheriei 
»est and holiest man that ever lived will 

day of his death, new evidence that 
^er fully understood the depths of its dep 
', my dear child, your only security, you 
jge, is in Christ He can save you fro 

chery of your heart, the allurements ( 

Id, and the snares of the tempter; and he 

do it" 
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CHAPTER XXXVllI. 

*' And, therefore, it is no wooderi if men nem natarelly more denrootly i# 
Acted toward such an imaginary god, than to the true, real God, clothed 
with his own attributes : since it is no&inff bat an ima^e of tliemsehei^ 
wbicb, Narcissus liiu, they &U in love with.** 

About this time the wishes of Maria's &thei 
were gratified, and his prayers answered, by wit 
nessing among his people indications of the pre- 
sence of the Spirit of God — indications which soon 
ripened into an extensive revival. The joy and 
gratitude with which this blessing was received, 
were proportioned to the intensity with which he 
had desired, and the earnestness with which he 
had labored and prayed for it. Instead of plead- 
ing with sinners, whose hSarts only seemed to 
harden under his expostulations, it was now his 
joyful duty to guide trembling sinners to the Sa- 
vior, to direct the weary and heavy-laden where 
they might find rest, and to listen to the rapturous 
praises of those who now first perceived Christ to 
be the chief among ten thousand. As to Maria, 
her occasional distresis for herself did not prevent 
her from sympathizing in her father's joy. 

One day a deacon of the church came in, and 



aid eager as usual, to be t\. 

Ty the good news to her father, flew \ 
dy, and, breathless with haste, told h« 
!r father went down to learn the pa 
re at length. After th« deacon was go 
seemed to have something to say wh: 
lid not very well express ; but after a go 
liesitation she began : — 
' Papa, there is something I don't quite 

Well, my dear." 

I don't see why I should be so glad to 

le converted, if I — I am not a Christia 

mean that I think I am one, but I don 

' — Here she stopped. 

know what you mean, my dear. It is : 

common for the children of m*'*"'- 
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" Yes, papa," said Maria, not quite glad that the 
explanation was so satisfactory. **But, papa, I 
have other feelings sometimes" — 

" Well, dear, go on — what sort of feelings ?" 

" I don't know — but, papa, I can tell you when 
I have them, and then perhaps you will know what 
I mean. Don't you remember when you went 
out in our little garden one evening, with George 
and me, and you talked to us about the flowers, 
and about the stars ; it was a beautiful evening, 
and the air was so soft and balmy, and I remem- 
ber you said, papa, how happy a person must be, 
that could look up to heaven and say, * My Father 
made them all.' And then I had a strange feel- 
ing that made the tears come into n^y eyes, and it 
seemed as if / loved God, and loved to look up to 
heaven, and call him my Father. And another 
time, papa, when I was at G., and was so home- 
sick, and I looked out of the window, and every 
thing was beautiful, but it only made me cry the 
more — I had the same sort of feelings then." 

" Those feelings, my dear child, are such as 
any person may have in such circumstances. 
You know I have explained to you what is meant 
by emotions of beauty and sublimity. Now, when 
these emotions are strongly excited — when a man 
looks, for instance, on a lofty precipice, or a foam- 
ing catara^ct, or a beautiful landscape, his whole 
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soul is moved and softened ; and, if his thoughts at 
that moment are directed to God, he thinks of him 
as the Author of all that heauty and suhlimity 
which makes him so happy, and his heart swells 
with emotions which he mistakes for gratitude 
and love. This has been felt a thousand times by 
men of taste and cultivated minds ; but if God be 
presented to them as a Being of spotless purity, 
and unswerving justice, who will by no means 
clear the guilty, they are disgusted, and are ready 
to say, * Depart from us, for we desire not the 
knowledge of thy ways.' " 

As Maria continued silent, her father resumed. 
" There are other feelings of the unregenerate 
heart, which are often mistaken for religion. 
There is a certain class of desires after excellence, 
which come under this head. A man, we will 
suppose, reads a book in which some noble and 
excellent trait of character is held up to view; its 
beauty and loveliness are painted in vivid colors, 
and it is illustrated by examples ; his mind is kin- 
dled by the representation, and he wishes that he 
were such a character. Suppose, for instance, that 
sincerity is the virtue thus held up to view; and, ad 
the man reads, he contrasts the picture with the 
meanness, the dissimulation, the petty artifices, the 
hypocrisy, which he has witnessed, and perhaps 
has sometimes practised- he turns away with loath- 
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mg from himself and from the world, and longs 
£>r truth and purity. 

" Have you ever felt thus, Maria ?" 

" O yes, papa, exactly ; when I have been read- 
ing Miss Edge worth's works, O, how I have want- 
ed to be like the persons she describes." 

" And did you think these were such desires for 
holiness as God requires V* 

" I don't know, papa; I suppose not; and yet 1 
don't see what the difference is." 

"One difference is, that such desires as. I have 
described have no reference to Grod. The man 
does not wish to be sincere because God loves 
truth, and abhors falsehood; but his understanding 
and conscience tell him that truth is a lovely and 
excellent quality. Besides, such desires do not 
lead to humble, persevering effort ; to admire and 
to wish for a virtue, and to go no further, is not 
enough. The man practises again the same dis- 
simulation which he abhorred, and his admiration 
of truth is forgotten. 

*• There is one other thing too : if it was from 
any love of holiness that such desires proceeded, 
the man would desire equally the other constituents 
of holiness ; he would desire to be humble, meek« 
self-denying, poor in spirit ; but these virtues he 
despises." 

^ Well, papa, I am sure I never should have 



^ 



.^, *ii »ucn -a case as I have 
only they need to be sanctified by a 
jiple. But desires for excellence may 
' sinful." 

ipa r 

person wishes to possess a virtue that 

dmired by others, or may admire him- 

B first case, vanity is his motive, and 

5 satisfied with appearing to possess 

in the second, pride or self-compla- 

ates him. I should not be surprised 

1 find, on examination, that both these 

had something to do with your de- 

ellence." 

lere are so many ways of being de- 
see how any person can be sure he 

imining his feelings only, but by 
nduct. The best proof is, constn^* 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

" Wilt thoa condemn me that thou mayest be righteoml" 

" And he that wUl be cheated to the last, 
Delusions strong as hell shall bind him fbst. 

" Papa," said Maria, looking up from the Bi- 
ble which she wa$i reading, "1 should not think the 
Jews would have dared to talk so as they did." 

** How do you mean, Maria ?" 

" Why, papa, all those places in Malachi ; when 
God told them he loved them, they said, * Wherein 
hast thou loved us ?' and, * Wherein have we rob- 
bed thee ?^ and, * It is vain for us to serve God.' " 

" It is astonishing, to be sure, that they were not 
both afraid and ashamed to utter such impious 
words ; but I should not think ^ou would be sur 
prised at it, Maria." 

"Why not, papa ?*' 

" Because it seems to me that I have heard yon 
say things quite as bad." 

"O, papa!" 

" At the very least, you have said them by your 
conduct, and moreover, whenever you excuse your- 
self, you condemn God." 



i 



_ w icasisi It; that if you were in 
er situation, you might find it easy to obey 
)f God, but in your present circumstances 
)ssible. Now, who ordered your circum- 
nd temptations? Who commands you in 
nstances, and in spite of all temptations, to 
obey him? You accuse God of placing 
uch a situation as renders obedience inl- 
and then of threatening to punish you 
idience. I should like to know when the 
any thing worse than this ?" 
>apa, as long as I don't really say so" — 
ny dear, you do really say so. If I 
)rove and punish you for any fault, and 
I persist in saying, * I was not to blame, 
help it;* you would as really accuse 
Ity and injustice, as if you said it in so 
Is. Another of your excuses is, that 
make your own heart. Now wK«* '- 
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should love him, he threatens me \^ith eternal 
misery if I do not.' Of course, on this ground, 
all the sin in the universe must be ascribed to 
God, and it is his fault that all mankind are not 
virtuous and happy." 

" Papa, I am sure I should never have thought 
of saying such horrible things." 

" No, I dare say not, in words; but to God, who 
looks at the heart, atid sees all these feelings there, 
it is the same. Besides, you cannot deny that you 
have brought forward all the excuses I have men- 
tioned, and many others. When you complain of 
God for not answering your prayers, and assert 
that * it is of no use to pray or to do any thing,* 
what is this but saying, * It is vain to serve God V " 

Maria could not deny this; she therefore re- 
mained silent. 

" The fact is,, Maria," resumed her father, " that 
God and the sinner cannot both be in the right 
They are directly at variance, and one or the other 
must be wrong. If God be in the wrong, then 
he is infinitely wrong, for an infinite being must 
be infinite in all his attributes. He is infinitely 
unjust, cruel, and tyrannical ; a being deserving 
no love, reverence, or obedience. You must judge 
whether this is to be believed or thought for a 



moment." 



(t 



Papa, I would 



w juu ao not love him, ar. 

your fault, and not his, if you perish." 
ia sighed ; she was unwilling to take th 
upon herself, and she was afraid to throw i 
Jod. She tried to think if there was not 
ilternative, but could find none. At last 

i, 

pa, pefhaps we might have been able to 
le law of God once, but have lost the ability 
unt of Adam^s sin." 

it will not help the case at all. For if yon 

St the ability to obey God, even though 

it by your own fault, yet if it is lost, God 

ight to command you to use it God ab- 

!ommands you now to repent ; and if you 

t it, the command is a tyrannical and un- 

whether you ever had the ability to obey 

No, Maria, there is no ahemative. 

u are wrong, or God is so ; which will 
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probable that if you should not be converted before 
many years, you will be an infidel. And I will 
tell you why. A man can never be happy so long 
as his conscience and his conduct are at variance. 
While he believes that endless misery awaits those 
who reject the gospel, and yet continues to reject 
it, he cannot be at ease. If, therefore, he is deter* 
mined not to alter his conduct, he tries to get rid 
of his belief; to persuade himself that he is not in 
so much danger as he supposed ; that all men will 
be saved, or that there is no God. And this en- 
deavor, if persevered in, will always he successful, 
When God sees that a man is bent on destruction, 
and wishes to be deceived, he * gives him up to 
strong delusions to believe a lie ;' and the wretched 
victim goes on blindfold to ruin. And the more 
pungent is a person's distress, the more deep his 
convictions of sin and danger, the more liable he 
is thus ta deceive himself; for the more eager h« 
will be to get rid of his distress." 

This conversation alarmed Maria exceedingly 
She was almost distracted, at times, with doub 
and apprehensions, and her mind was, indec 
" like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest." B 
let it be remembered, all this was her own &' 
She tootUd not submit. 




^xiAPTER XL. 

rmed say to him that formed it, * Why Iiast thou made 

id Maria, " if the hearts of all men 
one no more deserves to be saved 
why does God choose to convert 
Dthers r 

ison that we know of, Maria, but his 
sure. We are certain that it is not 
iny merit in those who are saved ; 
ve know about it." 
!an it be just to make such a dif- 
11 deserve to be treated alike ?" 
T you in the words of the house- 
able ; Is it not lawful for me to 
ih mine own 1 God treats none 
eserve, and if he chooses to treat 
Mainly has a right to do so." 
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is it just to leave those to perish now, who reject 
offered merits of a Savior, trample his blood ui 
their feet, and do despite to the Spirit of grace. 

" Yes, papa, it would be just if he treated a 
so, but if he saves some" — 

** That does not alter the case at all, in regai 
the others. Was the householder Unjust to 
hiborers that were first hired, when he gave tl 
all he had promised, though the others, who 
worked a shorter time, received the same ?** 

•* No, papa." 

" The case is just this. God has provided 
vation for all ; he offers it to all, but all rejec 
He invites and entreats them to be saved ; but 1 
will not. Then, by the secret, constraining ii 
ence of his spirit, he obliges some to accept hi 
fers, and saves them, as it were, against their i 
or rather, makes them willing in the day of 
power. But is he therefore unjust to those wl 
he leaves to follow their own chosen way ?" 

If Maria had answered as her conscience 
understanding dictated, she would have said 
at once; but her heart rebelled. She longed t< 
cape from the hands of Jehovah ; she looked 
every side, but could see no outlet. 

As she was silent, her father resumed. 

"But, why should you object to others Ik 
saved, Maria, even if you should not be ? Do 
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to refuse them too ? What sort of dispo 
that which could be consoled under suiR 
y the sufferings of others V* 
ria burst into tears. " I see papa hates ai 
es me," thought she, " and I do not wonde 
supposed I had such feelings." This ide 
e finishing touch to her misery. " I am ii 
3rsaken of God and man," was the feelin( 
rhich she rose to go to her own room, then 
vent to her sorrows in tears and groans , 
* &ther detained hei;. 

dear child," said he, "I know that you do not 

iear these things ; but if they are true, ought 

to hear them ? If you are thus in the hands 

is it not better you should know it now, when 

y submission you can make him your friend, 

learn it for the first time when he is become 

iconcilable enemy ? I must tell you, then, my 

duty to God, and to vnnT o**"! — * 



CHAPTER XLI. 

" A woonded tpirit who can bear!" 

Maria had not asked her father any qi 
nor made any remarks on \\ie usual sal 
Beveral days. She had the air of a pers 
resigns himself to an inevitable evil, and is | 
for the worst that can happen. She expec 
her father would notice this difference, and i 
her as to its cause ; and she had what she c 
ed a triumphant answer ready for him ; h 
day afier day passed, and he took no notic* 
but seemed as indifferent as herself, her f 
philosophy gave way. If he had asked 
had intended to tell him that if she were 
to be saved, she would be so, at all events 
she were not, all her efforts would not ai 
therefore she might as well be quiet. 

But when he did not ask her, she begai 
that such a consideration was not at all f 
keep her quiet. The more she refleci 
greater was the tumult of her mind ; she 
only^tl^ry with her Maker because she wi 
power, but she even felt displeased beca 



.jwww again, as 

.^*i caiJd that she was — any one would 

ch conduct but herself. She little 

r father was aware of all that passed 

and that his silence, as well as his 

were alike intended to Benefit her. 

t and anguish of her mind, however, 

jch a degree, that she could no longer 

resolution. ** O, how I wish that I 

en born!" was the exclamation th^t 

r lips, after one of these struggle*. 

7ery foolish, as well as a very sinful 

father, gravely. " You ought rather, 

)r the blessing of existence." 

I should not think it a blessing," 

Ve are created without our own 

n we don't know but w^^^all be 

ble, and have no way (jHielping 
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•• Well, now, choose which you will do " 

'* I choose to sit still, papal" 

" Well, now, you may say, if you please, that God 
had decreed you should sit still ; but this did not 
interfere at all with your freedom ; you did just as 
you pleased." 

Maria considered for a moment. " I don't know, 
papa ; I always get puzzled when I try to under- 
stand this. The other day I was thinking about it, 
and it occurred to me that I had power, for instance, 
to move my arm, or not to move it, just as I chose ; 
and then I (poved it several times, and felt conscious 
that I did it freely ; but as soon as I moved it, I be- 
gan to think that it was not free, for it was &ted 
that I should move it." 

'* No wonder that this subject puzzles you, 
Maria, for it has puzzled the wisest philosophers. 
The diflpiUy is, that you try to understand what 
Cannot be tmderstood — how the freedom of man is 
consistent with the sovereignty and decrees of God. 
It is enough for us to know that they are both 
fects." 

•• How can they be both fects, and yet be incon- 
sistent?" 

** I did not say that they are inconsistent, but 
hat we' cannot see how they are consistent." • 

" And must we believe things which we do not 
understand, papa ?" 



„^.o.aiiuing," said her 
\g ; ** but one will be sufficient. Do you 
low the volition in your mind to move 
IS conveyed to the muscles of the arm? 
rds, how could your arm know that 
nlled it to move, and why should this 
e it move ?" 
re I cannot tell, papa." 
one thing, then, which you and every 
ieve without understanding. But this 
» believe things which cannot be prov- 
gument or reasoning whatever." 
rou cannot mean so?" 
donH you believe in your existence t" 
certainly." 

lei me aear you prove it Suppose 
1 undertake to deny thatVpi exist, 
convince him of it?" '. 

)ody would be so foolish as to dt^r*-^ 

TWT wva »irrr»* ■ 
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not know how, papa," said she ; " and yet it is very 
strange ; an hour ago, I should have thought it the 
easiest thing in the world to prove." 

"Those things which we believe most firmly 
are not those which admit of the clearest proof; 
on the contrary, many of them cannot be proved, 
and we believe them because we cannot help it; 
that is, because God has so constituted our minds 
that we perceive their truth intuitively." 

** What other facts besides our own existence do 
we believe in this way, papa ?" 

" I will give you that for a subject of thought 
till to-morrow, Maria. See if you can find any 
truth which you did not learn by experience, and 
which is not the result of reasoning, but which 
you have known ever since you can rememiier any 
thing aboot yourself" 



CHAPTER XLII. 

" Come lowly, he wfll help tbee." 

•' Papa," Maria began the next evening, •' 
»t possibly think of any more truths of tb 
u described." 

" I did not expect you would be able to," n 
• father; *' for though they are perfectly fan 
'ou in their application, or in the form of 
lar assertions, they have not occurred to y< 
ibstract form. But let me ask you a ques 
'^ou believe that you are the same Mrson 
you were some months or yeaiMlgo? 
words, when I speak to you iiow and 
laria, do I speak to the same Maria tK*»* 
ar. or to anothp** •*- 
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•• Without the evidences of the senses, papa ?" 

" Certainly ; hesides, they would be of no use in 
this case. My eyes tell me that you have the same 
form and appearance you had yesterday, but not by 
any means the same you had when you were an 
infant ; and I know there is not a particle of matter 
in your body now that was in it a year ago. U, 
therefore, you are the same, the sameness must 
exist in your mind, and this I cannot S66." 

" Well, papa, I declare I cannot prove this, ary 
more than the other. I will never think that [ 
know any thing again." 

" Why, my dear, you know this, and are per- 
fectly sure of it. Remember, you have found that 
knowing a thing does not necessarily imply the 
possibility of proving it. You know that you 
exist by consciousness, and this is a kind of evi- 
dence which neither requires nor' admits ap]i other 
to confirm it." 

** Papa, I don't see what all this has to do with 
the subject we were talking of yesterday." 

" You will see directly. What I want to show 
you is, that you have the same evidence that you 
are a free agent, which you have of your existence; 
that is, you are conscious of it. When you lift your 
arm, you are conscious that you do it voluntarily." 

*• Yps, papa. But then," resumed she, after a 
pause, "if you admit the evidence of conscious- 



w<vf^i, act X aiu 



.^. v,aat:s, 1 am free to act as I please ; anc 
do not receive this as proof that I have trit 
Y^es, my dear, I do admit, and always h 
, that you have tried to do what you supp* 
icessary to your salvation, and because it is i 
iry ; and there is the fault. What is it tt 
requires? That he should be loved ybr hh 
and because he is lovely, not because our ha] 
5S requires that we should love him; for if thi 
e motive, it is not him that we love, but oui 
?. Do you understand this ?" 
lot quite, papa." 

ippose, for a moment, that love were depen- 

n volition ; in other words, that you could 

^ an ajt of your will ; and suppose that, see- 

vas necessary for your happinesfi that you 

love God, you should will to lot% him, and 

)egin to do so — would that be love in reality, 

i it be selfishness disom'*-'' ^ 
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** Yes, papa, I see what you mean now " said 
Maria, in a sorrowful tone. 

" You see, then, that you never could be con- 
scious of trying to feel love in this sense, because 
it never comes by trying. The only way in which 
it can be excited, is by presenting a lovely object; 
and then, unless the afiections are perverted^ love 
will spontaneously flow out." 

'* Then, papa, after all, I do not see what I am 
to do. It is very plain that love to God does not 
spring up in my heart spontaneously, and if it can- 
not be excited by effort, how can I obtain it ?" 

" Take care, in the first place, not to feel that 
because love cannot be awakened by direct effort, 
you are therefore not to blame for not exercising 
it. Recollect that it aught to be the spontaneous 
growth of your heart ; and that it is not, only proves 
your depravity. If you can be brought to feel and 
acknowledge this, one obstacle in the way of your 
loving God will be removed. You are unwilling 
to see that he is lovely, because, if he is, you are 
unlovely. But only give up the pride of your heart, 
be willing to see that you are in the wrong, and 
you will be prepared to acknowledge that God is 
m the right, and to love him." 

" But even this, papa, I cannot do." 

" No, not of yourself and I was going on to tell 
you how you might do it. God says, 'Let him 



.,.o. rou will noi 
;u lor not repenting by your own stren^ 
rejecting the offered aid of the Holy Spi 
] fair down at the feet of the Savior, a 
1 that you know he deserves your love ai 
ie, that it is the fault of your own sinf 
lat you do not love him ; yet acknowledg 
I do not, and that you never shall of youi 
I beg him to send his Spirit to aid you — d( 
cerely, I can promise that you shall not 
'ay unblessed, for the Savior has said, * Him 
leth unto me, I will in no wise cast out.' " 
sobbed out a request that her father would 
I her ; and as he uttered in his prayer the 
s he had just recommended her to adopt, 
seemed almost ready to join ; yet still it 

It morning, as Maria was watering her 
r father stood near, apparently obsetvin** 
)ns. She seem^'^ * 
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** How foolishly you reason ; if it is decreed that 
the bud shall open, it will do so, of course, without 
your interferehce ; and if it is not, no effort of yours 
will avail to make it" 

At the former part of this speech, Maria looked 
at her father in amazement ; at its conclusion she 
looked down, confused at finding herbwn weapons 
turned against her, and not knowing what reply 
to make. 

" The truth is, my dear," said her &ther, " that 
if your reasoning were to be carried out into the 
common afiairs of life, it would destroy all activity 
at once, and men would sit down, and fold tbeir 
hands, and wait for the ravens to come and feed 
them, and for houses to grow up over their heads. 
Don't you see that this would be the result ?" 

" Yes, papa." 

" The husbandman does not neglect to sow his 
seed because he will have a harvest if God wills; 
he knows that if God has decreed him a harvest, 
he has also decreed that he shall use the means to 
obtain it. Therefore, if you sit still and do nothing, 
it will be evidence that God has not elected you to 
be saved, for he never decrees an end without the 
means." 

** I don't know what is the reason, papa, but when 
I think of this, it seems to take away all hope 
from me," 



^^ 10 do with God' 

your concern is with his Commands jar 
nds you now to repent" 
I was the result of all her contersatlons, 
ms jm the result that Maria did not lii 
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GONCLUSION.. 

"Thai, aftaid to tnut fata gnustt 

Lone time did I rebel t 
Tin, despairing of my cue, 

Down at hii feet I fell : 
Tlien my stubborn heart be broksa 

And subdued me to his sway* 
By a simple word be spoke— 

* Thy sins are done away.' " 

** Bat Heaven bad gifls for sinflil meat 
I little knew or thought of then ; 
And on my night of fear and sin, 
A ray of peace at last broke in— 
A blessed, bright, benignant rajf 
The herald of eternal dajr." 

Maria was, at this time, about thirteen 
old. Her father preached one Sabbath oi 
words of Elijah to the Israelites: *'How 
halt ye between two opinions? If the Lo 
God, follow him ; but if Baal, then follow '. 
In concluding his sermon, he urged all his he 
to come to some determination immediately, 
their conduct in reference to eternity, and to 
mit their resolution to writing. If they were f 
resolved to make the salvation of their souls 
first and chief concern, let this determinatii 
recorded as a witne^ss against them if they s. 



_-, x^ w now ; a litt 
3W more months or years of worldly 
et this resolution be distinctly express* 
, that none might encourage himself 
jght that he was on the side of religion 
e had not expressly resolved against it 
a was much affected and wept abundar 
the sermon, and when she returned, i 
piece of paper and wrote on It, " I 
y resolve that I will make it my first c 
ecu re the salvation of my soul, and that 
5 myself no rest till I have reason to b< 
? secured. Maria." - 

'suance of this resolution, Maria imme 
mmenced a course of religious duties, U 
e strictly adhered. She prayed nigh 
ing, with much apparent fervor, an( 
3; read the Bible and other religioui 
lyed with her little brothers, and he] 
years old ; and, in «>»' 
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of the feelngB of the heart, bat of their outward 
manifestation in the conduct Her deportment 
then was genorally correct; she found much 
pleasure in refigious duties, and began to hope 
that her heart was changed. She commenced a 
diary, in which she recorded the^fitate of her 
mind on different occasions, and which contained 
many professions of humility, and of earnest de- 
sires to be free from sin. Her parents could not 
but hope, though with trembling, that their prayen 
were answered, and that their dear Maria was now 
indeed made a subject of Divine grace. 

This state of things continued for several months, 
during which Maria's self-complacency was con- 
tinually increasing, though she made the most 
humble confessions in her prayers, and repeatedly 
renounced all claim to tmy &vor from God. How* 
ever, at the end of this time, her interest began 
gradually to decline; devotional duties became 
wearisome; were imperceptibly shortened, and 
finally omitted ; she began to attend a day school, 
where her attention was engrossed by her studies 
and companions, and her resolutions and hopes 
were forgotten. Still, they had not been wholly 
useless. Maria gained by it new experience of 
the deceitfiilness of her heart, of its inconceivable 
depravity, of her utter inability to do any thing 
right of herself, and of the folly of most of her ez- 



when he told her ^hat God only was rig 
I wholly wrong 

next, •ummer, Maria was presented by 
nth Doddridge's Rise and Progress, bea 
)ound. How much influence this latter ci 
ice exerted in inducing her to read it, cai 
letermined ; but she began to read it atter 
bough upon the Sabbath only, as her tim 
the week was occupied with school. T( 
2quainted with the inconsistency of the bu 
rt, it will appear almost incredible that, ac 
jT as the Sabbath returned^ Maria should 
the most pungent distress, and, during the 
careless as if she had no soul. Yet so it 
he Sabbath was spent in weeping, praying, 
ng resolutions, and on Monday morning 
emembered that she had lessons to prepare 
, learned them, went to school, and thus 
dav and week, until fh^ « — " " 
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tion which was attended with a sort of quiet, al- 
most sullen despair. She supposed that the Spirit 
of God had forsaken her, hut the thought did not 
occasion distress; she li^^ened in silence, and with- 
out, as usual, shedding tears, to all that was said 
to her, acknowledged its truth, at least, by her si- 
lence, hut still seemed to be without feeling. She 
saw that her past services did not entitle her to 
the favor of God ; that they had been prompted by 
self-love, and that she should never be able, in any 
way, to entitle herself to his &vor. She wondered 
that she had never seen this before ; but it excited 
no tumult in her mind, no enmity against Gbd, no 
desires of self-justification. ' 

By degrees, the sort of sullenness which had at 
first accompanied the conviction that she was lost, 
gave place to a feeling not less desponding, but 
more tender. As Brainard remarks, (whose ac- 
count of his feelings, previous to his conyersioDi 
she had read with intense interest, on account of 
Its remarkable coincidence with her own feelings,)* 
she was ** not distressed, but disconsolate, as if no- 
thing on earth could make her happy." 

Her father had established, many years before^ 
a meeting for those who were sufficiently interest- 
ed in religious subjects to wish for conversation 
in regard to them ; but this meeting Maria had 
never attended. However, one afternoon, at tfao 



^ M/ accompany him. She was s 

le proposal, and hardly^ knew what 
lere was no time for deliberation; her 
miting, and she accompanied him. Sh* 
3at in a retired comer, and, with the sax 
f hopelessness which had so long been 
anion, listened to the remarks which wc 
s if they were intended for others, not foi 
The love of Christ was the theme of hei 
marks ; it was one on which he always 
to expatiate, but, on that afternoon, he w 
m usually eloquent. His soul seeped 
h his sulq'ect ; one illustration after anotl 
tred forth, and each one added to the vr 
\ke impression. 

[aria forgot herself and her despcindenc 
ght only of the Savior who was thus pn 
ir ; admiration, love, gratitude, and pei 
her heart; and when ^«- *-'' 
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As soon as he s]K)ke to her, on going from the 
house, her tears burst forth again, and she could 
only tell him that she was thinking of the love of 
Christ. This subject occupied her thoughts con 
tinually. Instead of complaining that she could 
not '* make her heart love God," she wondered 
how she could help loving him. Instead of think- 
ing herself unfortunate in not being able to obey 
the commands of Grod, she perceived that it was 
entirely her own &ult that she had not done so 
sooner. 

Maria could not but be aware of this change in 
her feelings ; she could not but see that they were 
different at present from any she had ever experi- 
enced before*; and she began, though at first with 
trembling, to cherish the delightful hope that her 
sins were pardoned. This hope was gradually 
strengthened; and, three months afterward, she 
publicly acknowledged the Lord to be her Qod^ 
and Jesus Christ her Savior. 



THE END. 
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